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Opportunities for Service 


EDITOR'S NOTE 
Representatives of various professions have been asked to point out the opportunities tor Christian service in their 
respective callings. Each one has been asked the following question: “In the light of your observation, what 
would you say as to the opportunities for Christian influence in the particular form of work which you yourself have 
chosen, keeping in mind the Christian college man who expects to choose that profession in which, taking all factors 


into account, he can most efficiently serve his fellows?” The editor deeply regrets that more space could not be al- 
lowed for this discussion. 


In Business Life 
By William A. Sweet 


Mr. Sweet is a bond broker of Denver, Colorado. He was the president of the student conference at Lake 


Geneva in 1906. He was prominent in all college activities at Swarthmore College, from which he graduated 
in 1890. 


HE. opportunities for Christian influence again and again, especially in our large cities. 
in business life are the most varied of The young man who would make his financial 
any career which a young man may choose. success contribute to his Christian influence 
This is especially true if he possesses unusual must set his face like a flint against under- 
ability as a business man, for if he accumu- handed and dishonest methods in business, as 
lates a fortune his influence is sure to be far- well as guard against his very success leading 
reaching and very great. Money possesses as him into all forms of gross extravagances and 
great power for good as for evil, and what dissipation. 
with Association buildings to erect, hospitals The Christian business man has the rare 
and colleges to build and endow, the poor to __ privilege of applying business principles and a 
consider, and the nations of the world to wise use of money to many difficult problems 
evangelize, the Christian business man can find which can be solved in no other way. Here 
abundant and worthy use for his money. But and there are found Christian business men 
this gift for money making is the cause of more who take as much delight in working out a 
failures of Christian young men in business difficult problem in Christian work as they do 
than any other one thing. Thousands of in making a success in their own business. 
honest young men with high ideals have found They get as much fun and real pleasure out 
the temptations of success greater than they of such an undertaking as the railroad man- 
could withstand and have made moral wrecks ager who is asked by the owners to rehabilitate 
of their lives before they have been in business an old railroad and make it pay. To see a 
a decade. These men, knowing that their city or state double in population and values 
methods would not bear the light of day, have increase is a source of gratification to the busi- 
abandoned the Church entirely, preferring ness man, but when he sees the Kingdom of 
rather to get rich than to keep their religion. God keeping pace with it, and he knows he 
Many young men with no thought of wrong- has a hand in it, he has a right to show genu- 
doing have become unwittingly the tools of ine enthusiasm. 
designing financiers, and, once involved, they Association secretaries have come to call 
have found it impossible, without financial loss _ themselves in the past few years by that 
and great personal embarrassment, to extricate splendid and significant name, “‘the brother- 
themselves. Illustrations of this can be found hood.” Ministers like to get together for 
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“fellowship.”” I know a half dozen young 
business men who are so anxious to have 
things go in the Association of which they are 
directors that they will give hours out of their 
busy days to its success, and when they get to- 
gether around a lunch table no gathering could 
better exemplify real Christian fellowship. 
The head of the greatest clothing and men’s 
furnishings store west of Chicago is cheerfully 
putting his great ability as a master of details 
of construction at the service of his Associa- 
tion in the erection of its $300,000 building. 
This service could not be purchased by the 
Association for less than $5,000. These 
men are as thoroughly in earnest about the 
success of their Association as they are about 
their own business, and they get results. 

If the Christian man in business has some 
gift in public speech he will find abundant op- 
portunity to exercise this gift, often with an 
influence which the salaried Christian worker 
cannot exert. Especially is this true if he ap- 
pears on the platform to advocate any great 
cause for the public welfare or a needed re- 
form. If a large group of earnest Christian 
business men would stand shoulder to shoulder 
with President Roosevelt in his efforts to apply 
strict honesty to the great transportation cor- 
porations of this country, it would help the 
President mightily in his battle. Any num- 
ber of men of known integrity and command- 
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ing ability who would do so regardless of con- 
sequences would have an influence in this 
country second only to the President himself. 

It was Mr. D. L. Moody who said one 
day in his early manhood: ‘The world has 
yet to see what God will do with and for 
and through and in and by the man who is 
fully and wholly consecrated to Him.”” This 
thought made him the greatest evangelist of 
his time. The world has seen, in the person 
of Sir George Williams, what God can do 
with a business man who was willing to make 
his business contribute to his Christian in- 
fluence and was fully and wholly consecrated 
to Him. Great wealth came to him, but he 
sought first the Kingdom of God. No Chris- 
tian business man can achieve genuine success 
and lasting influence who reverses this order. 

I believe the influence of Christian business 
men is on the increase. The great Presby- 
terian Church is beginning to feel the impulse 
of the laymen’s movement. The Young 
Men’s Christian Association has long felt it 
and appreciated it. If the Christian business 
man will keep his life pure, his ideals high, his 
motives above suspicion, and his heart ever 
responsive to the leading of the Holy Spirit, 
he may be very sure that he is as definitely 
called to a business career as his brother who 
enters the Association work, the ministry, or 
the foreign missionary service. 


the Modern Minister 


By Harry Emerson Fosdick 


Mr. Fosdick graduated from Colgate University in 1900, and from the Union Theological Seminary, in New 
York, in 1904. He is the pastor of a church in Montclair, New Jersey. Mr. Fosdick has been connected with the 


student conference at Northfield as a teacher of one of the courses and also as a speaker before the conference. 


following is a “ life-work talk " given on Round Top. 


HAT the opportunities of the minister 
need to be set forth is evident to every- 

one who has seriously considered the attitude 
of university men toward the ministry. In 
1904 there were graduated 1,200 men from 
Harvard, Yale, Columbia, and Princeton, and 
of those 1,200 men only twenty-eight were 
going into the ministry. It is a fact that the 
numbers of young men who enter the theo- 
logical seminaries of the East from the uni- 
versities of that region is by no means as large 
as it was a few years ago. Many other facts 
might be cited showing most conclusively that 


The 


the number of able men in the ministry is not 
anywhere near keeping pace with the growth 
of the Church. 

I believe that the young men of this stu- 
dent generation are not staying out of the min- 
istry because of its difficulties. Nor are they 
kept away from this calling because they de- 
mand larger salaries. If the college men of 


today really saw the opportunities there are in 
the ministry and really understood that in this 
calling it is well worth while for a strong man 
to invest his life, they would go in for it 
though the obstacles were piled ten times as 
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high as they are; go into it with the same 
spirit that Nelson went into the battle of 
Aboukir Bay, flying six flags, so that even if 
five were shot away no one would suspect he 
had surrendered. Too often college men 
think of the minister as a sort of living sarcoph- 
agus, marked all over with the epitaphs of 
dead ages, a kind of walking mummy, alive 
after his time; and naturally, with this concep- 
tion, men are not going to enter upon the 
ministry as a life work. But if men really 
knew the living, glorious opportunities of the 
modern ministry they would be tumbling over 
themselves for the privilege of getting into it. 

In the first place, think of the personal op- 
portunity that a minister has in the intellectual 
life of his generation. Men are breaking away 
from the old forms of conceiving Christian 
truth, and in this transitional period many are 
brought into doubt and agnosticism. One 
writer has said that if this age had a coat of 
arms it would be an interrogation point ram- 
pant over three bishops dormant and a motto 
‘Query.”’ Now, the great trouble with doubt 
is that one cannot live on it. All positive ac- 
tion goes upon the basis of something believed 
in. Doubt is the waste basket where you put 
the things that will not work. A man lives 
not by doubting many things, but by believ- 
ing a few things hard. Bunyan is entirely 
right when he pictures Doubting Castle kept 
by Giant Despair and his wife Diffidence. 
This generation may be able to stand despair, 
but it is too practical to be contented long 
with difidence. It must have something posi- 
tive to work on; therefore, when a man has 
got some grip of positive conviction upon a 
few fundamental truths, this generation is 
waiting and praying for that man. He may 
not have a large church, but if he believes a 
few things positively, so that he will stake his 
life on them, he will go forth and gather 
around him a little group of men and women 
who will catch fire from his fire and thank 
God that He sent such a man to them. 

We are told that Hume, the great philoso- 
pher, went regularly to hear Dr. Brown 
preach in Edinburgh. Dr. Brown was one 
of the most orthodox preachers in all Edin- 
burgh in his day. A friend came to him one 
day and said: ‘Hume, you don’t believe 
half that Brown says; what on earth do you 
go to hear him preach for?” And Hume 
says, “I know I do not believe half he says, 
but then he does. Once a week I like to hear 
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a man talk that really believes what he says.” 
And if you have got a grip on a few positive 
convictions, this age is waiting for you. 

Think also of the opportunities of the min- 
ister in the personal realm which comes from 
the power of friendship. No man, except, 
perhaps, the village physician, has such an en- 
trance into the lives of men as has the min- 
ister. I am the pastor of a little church and yet 
within this last year’s experience I can pick 
three or four individuals whom as a minister I 
have been able to help and it would be well 
worth while going into the ministry just for 
one of these persons. 

Then may I speak in just a word of con- 
clusion of the social opportunity of the min- 
ister. The great cry of this modern age in its 
tumult for industrial freedom and for civic 
righteousness is making a terrific call upon the 
Christian Church. This age seems to rise up 
and say to the ministry of the Christian 
Church, ‘““What are you going to do about 
it?” They are reminding us, for example, that 
the last plea ever printed in behalf of slavery 
was printed by the presiding bishop of one 
of our great denominations. They are re- 
minding us, for example, that the leading 
names in the abolition movement, like Whit- 
tier, Emerson, Garrison, Phillips, Sumner, 
Brown, Lincoln, were all of them outside and 
some of them under the ban of the orthodox 
churches. They are calling our attention to 
the fact that Wendell Phillips, in May, 1859, 
was speaking in Boston and said that the aboli- 
tion ministers were all deserting the cause. 
Men in the audience began to cry out names 
like Parker, Beecher, and Phillips put up his 
hand and said, ““Go on.” When they were 
all through, he said, “You see, I have not 
one hand full yet.” And men throwing 
things like that up in our faces, as they are 
today, are saying, ““What is the Church going 
to do in this great fight for civic righteousness 
and industrial freedom and political purity.” 
Lowell tells us that there is enough dynamite 
in the New Testament to blow up our social 
system, if we do not handle it carefully, and 
the minister today has no business to handle 
that New Testament carefully. There are 
some things in our social system that ought to 
be blown up, and it is the magnificent oppor- 
tunity of the modern minister to go forth with 
something of the prophetic spirit of Peter the 
Hermit when he preached the Crusades, cry- 
ing up and down Europe, “‘Deus vult,"” God 
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wills it. I tremble for the Church in no par- 

ticular much more than in this, that the men 

will not answer the call to the ministry who are 

fearless and brave enough to stand in their pul- 

pits and champion the cause of civic purity 

and stand for ethical righteousness. It seems 

to me the ministry is coming to us today with 

that old appeal of Holland: 

““God give us men. A time like this demands 

Strong minds, great hearts, true faith and 
ready hands. 

Men whom the lust of office does not kill, 

Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy, 

Men who possess opinions and a will, 

Men who have honor, men who will not lie, 

Men who dare face the demagogue, 

And condemn his treacherous flatteries without 
wincing. 

Tall men, sun-crowned, who stand above the 
fog 
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In public duty and private thinking. 
For while the rabble, with their thumbworn 
creeds, 
Their large professions and their little deeds, 
Wrangle in strife, lo, freedom weeps, 
Wrong rules the land and waiting justice 
sleeps. 
God give us men!” 

The ministry is a great work. It is a glori- 
ous life. It will tax every last ounce of physi- 
cal, nervous, mental, moral, spiritual strength 
that a man has in him. There is nothing hide- 
bound about it. For my part, I feel about 
my experience in the ministry thus far as Nel- 
son did at the battle of Copenhagen, “‘It is 
warm work, and it may be the last of any one 
of us at any moment,’ and then, as the 
splinters flew around him, he paused and said, 
“but I would not be anywhere else for thou- 
sands.” 


The Opportunities of the Physician 
By David Bovaird, Jr., M. D. 


Dr. Bovaird is a graduate of Princeton University and of the College of Physicians and Surgeons in New York. 
He is practicing medicine in New York City, and is a member of the faculty of the College of Physicians and 


Surgeons. 


PPORTUNITIES for Christian work 
or influence are not peculiar to 
one’s time, place, or occupation. John 
Bunyan found opportunities in Bedford 
jail, Havelock and Lawrence in the siege 
of Lucknow, Father Damien in the life 
on lonely, leprous Molokai, and the influ- 
ence of each of them, as long as history is 
known, will lead men after them. The ad- 
vantages of the profession of medicine, from 
our present point of view, lie in the fact that 
its relations to Christ’s work are so clear and 
direct. When the messengers of John de- 
manded Christ’s credentials, the latter’s an- 
swer was: “Ihe blind see, the lame walk, 
the lepers are cleansed, the deaf hear, the 
dead are raised, to the poor the Gospel is 
preached.” 

Whoever takes the relief of human suffer- 
ing as his life-work has full right to feel that, 
in part at least, he is following the “Healer of 
Gennesaret,”” but it is clear that, with Christ, 
healing was the minor purpose, the means to 
an end, and he who is content with that alone 
misses the real fullness of his Christian influ- 
ence. 


For several years he has been the medical examiner for one of the great foreign mission societies. 


Granting that one chooses medicine as his 
profession, there are several channels for his 
activity of which he may make choice: 

1. The Scientific—That is, the study of 
the problems of medicine in the laboratory or 
clinic. No part of the progress of mankind 
in the last century is more striking or important 
than the advance in medicine as a science. 
The discovery of the power of ether and 
chloroform to produce anesthesia, and the re- 
searches of Pasteur, Lister, and their col- 
leagues on the relation of bacteria to disease 
introduced an era of greater progress than had 
been made in all the preceding ages. All mod- 
ern surgery rests directly upon those discov- 
eries. The control of typhoid, malaria, diph- 
theria, tetanus, hydrophobia, the plague, yel- 
low fever and kindred scourges we owe more 
or less directly to laboratory studies. The 
hopes we have for future control of tubercu- 
losis and cancer must look to the laboratory 
for realization. I know well that to most 


minds scientific laboratory work, such as I am 
speaking of, seems far removed from Christ’s 
life, and that there is a traditional antipathy 
between the pursuit of science and faith. In 
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a recent article Professor James remarks, as 
though it were a fixed fact, that few scientific 
men can pray. Yet who can question that 
the work of which | have been speaking is 
Christian work of the highest order, that rich 
as it has been in the relief of suffering and 
powerful in the uplifting of mankind it con- 
stitutes one of the treasures of Christian civili- 
zation. 

It is knowledge won in the laboratory that 
has opened the ends of the earth to the medi- 
cal missionary and carried the Gospel in its 
train. And happily many of the men who 
have been most active in such ways could 
work and pray as well. The child-like faith 
of Louis Pasteur was as deep as his insight 
into the mysteries of science. If one has the 
mind and courage for such work he can take 
it up with confidence that in it he may serve 
not only his fellow-men but his Lord. 

2. The Practical—The practice of 
medicine has in its very nature a close rela- 
tionship to much Christ himself did. Every 
physician who is doing his best in his profes- 
sion is, whether he acknowledge it or not, a 
follower of the Great Physician. His days 
will be filled by service in the healing of the 
sick, which, so far as it goes, is a counterpart 
of Christ’s. His claims upon the gratitude 
and affection of men are correspondingly 
powerful and peculiar to his calling. No other 
person so frequently stands in the sanctuaries 
of human life as the physician. He watches 
by the bedside of the mother in her pain and 
travail. He is the guide and counsellor in 
many a home of anxiety and suffering, and 
when the race is run and the end near, it is 
his duty and his privilege to close the weary 
eyes. To no one else does human nature re- 
veal itself so unreservedly, so fully. The 
natural consequence of these conditions is that 
a good physician can get closer to the heart 
of his patients than any one else, and his in- 
fluence for good or evil may be very potent. 
In what manner and to what degree the pos- 
sibilities of his position will be used for Chris- 
tian influence will depend upon the man. Not 
often will it be in the way of religious admoni- 
tion or counsel. Few physicians venture upon 
the discussion of matters of religion with their 
patients, partly from feelings of self-interest 
perhaps, but much more often from the feeling 
that, unless some special circumstance call for 
it, or invite it, to venture such admonition or 
counsel would seem an intrusion, a violation 
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of the confidence that has been given. Few 
physicians have the faith or fervor to carry 
them over these natural barriers. The letters 
of J. Marion Simms, one of the greatest of 
American surgeons, show very clearly that 
upon occasion he could forget all such con- 
siderations in the giving of Christian counsel, 
but there are not many men of that mold. 

Much more often the influence of the 
Christian physician will be exerted through 
the uprightness of his life, the honesty of his 
counsel, the devotion of his life to the service 
of his fellow-men. In this way he stands on 
the plane of any other Christian, except for 
the advantage given him by his special claims 
upon the confidence and affection of those he 
cares for. . 

What the influence of a Christian physician 
may be in private life every reader will know 
from his personal experience. Many a time 
the lesson is emphasized by bitter experiences 
with practitioners of another kind. What 
Christian physicians may do in the more pub- 
lic way may be indicated by some of the 
things the physicians of America are doing at 
this time. First of all, they are heading the 
movement for the prevention of tuberculosis 
throughout the country, a gigantic undertak- 
ing for the benefit of all. Secondly, they are 
actively fighting the battles of the people 
against the fraudulent trade in patent medi- 
cines and the criminal traffic in poisons, such 
as opium, alcohol and cocaine. Finally, they 
are earnestly engaged in efforts to educate the 
people on -the dangers of venereal diseases, 
and the methods of their prevention. What 
these things mean to society there is no time 
to present, but they mean enough to make any 
of us proud to have a share in them. 

3. Medical Missions—The life of the 
medical missionary is the closest reproduction 
of the life of Christ and the richest in its 
Christian influence. Mission boards recognize 
the fact that the medical missionary can open 
gates closed to every one else. Three separate 
attempts to enter Kashmir failed till a medical 
missionary was sent. Within six months he 
had treated 3,000 patients and the way was 
open for others. It is a recognized fact that 
the opening of Mohammedan lands to mission 
influences must be done by the medical men. 
The records of the lives of Livingstone, Kerr, 
Mackenzie, Cochran or Post constitute as 
fine examples of service, as wise investments 
of life as I know of. 











The Legal Profession 
By Mornay Williams 


Mr. Williams is a member of the New York Bar and is vice-chairman of the Laymen’s Missionary Movement. 
He is a graduate of Columbia University in arts and in law, and has a master’s degree from the same Institution. 


N discussing the opportunities for Christian 
service in the profession of the law, one is 
met at the very outset with a grave divergence 
in view as to what the profession of the 
law really is. The older theory of the 
law, both under the law of Rome and 
the Common Law of England, regarded the 
lawyer, certainly in the higher branches, as 
a juris-consult, one who had studied the law 
as a science and was prepared to advise those 
who were not familiar with that science as 
to what rule of law would be applicable 
to a given state of facts. To one thus enter- 
ing on the practice of the law, the law was a 
distinct and dignified profession. It offered 
the opportunity of helpfulness in an almost 
boundless degree. The existence of the pro- 
fession was based on the supposition that the 
lawyer was a man of culture, and that his 
whole duty toward the rest of the world was 
that of interpreting to those with less oppor- 
tunities than himself the right relations of indi- 
viduals and of things. In both systems, in the 
earlier days, that is, in Rome and England, 
the barrister could not sue for any claim for 
services. If he received anything, it was as 
an honorarium, not as a fee. But in the 
stress of modern life, first in England and then 
in this country, an entirely distinct view of the 
law made itself apparent, and is now almost 
controlling. This viewed the law simply as 
one of the numerous methods of making a 
livelihood, as being a calling in which a 
shrewd and able man could, without much 
capital, except industry and brains, make not 
only a living, but a very considerable fortune. 
The two views of the law, thus briefly out- 
lined, are well summed up in two definitions 
of the law that have found their way into 
popular speech. Edmund Burke defined the 
law as “Benevolence by rule’’; Aaron Burr 
defined the law as ““Whatever is boldly as- 
serted and plausibly maintained.”” Apart 
from the self-evident cynicism of the latter 
definition, there is between the two an immense 
gulf fixed, and it may be said to one who 
enters the law with anything whatever of the 
spirit implied by the latter position, there is 
absolutely no opportunity whatever for Chris- 
tian service. On the other hand, it is quite 


possible to do a very great deal of work as a 
lawyer that is of real value to the community 
and to the individual, and that is distinctively 
Christian work. 

The entire field of the legitimate shaping 
of legislation is one in which Christian wisdom 
and principle may find a very large oppor- 
tunity for exercise. It is only in recent years 
that the people of the State are coming to 
recognize the truth expressed by Victor Hugo 
in the phrase, “The law of Jesus Christ 
dominates our civilization, but it does not yet 
permeate it.’’ New applications of the Golden 
Rule as applied to law are continually mani- 
festing themselves. The laws which regulate 
the hours of employment of women and chil- 
dren, the laws which provide for the safety 
of life, for the care of the incompetent and the 
defective, are all developments of the prin- 
ciples of the Golden Rule and of the second 
great commandment. That these principles 
may find intelligent and permanent expression 
in the statutory laws of the land, the services 
of the Christian lawyer are essential. 

Again, there were never more needed than 
now, men who should be the tribunes of the 
people. The very strength of certain cor- 
rupt political organizations deperds upon the 
fact that they have recognized the power by 
which those who possess influence and wis- 
dom, a knowledge of the law and how to 
apply the law, can control the voters of a dis- 
trict, a municipality or a state; the success of 
such organizations is one of the proofs, if proof 
were needed, that a lawyer who can advise, 
almost gratuitously, those who are unable to 
pay for legal talent, would be of almost in- 
calculable usefulness in certain centers of popu- 
lation. Something of this has already been 
done by such organizations as the Legal Aid 
Society. The existence in that Society of a 
place where poor people can go, and, for a 
minimum fee, can obtain skilled advice and 
honest treatment, is best attested by the enor- 
mous growth of the business of the Society. 
That there are those who are doing this work, 
and doing it well, shows that Christian men 
in the law have opportunity for very wide use- 
fulness among the poor. 

There is, too, an opportunity for the set- 
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ting forth by Christian men of a higher ideal 
in the ranks of the profession where larger 
financial interests are involved. The popular 
prejudice against the so-called corporation 
lawyer, as far as it is justified at all, has its 
root in the fact that too many lawyers have 
used what was originally a humane and right- 
eous principle of the law as a screen for a cer- 
tain cowardly acquiescence in wrong-doing on 
their own part. It is a familiar and often 
quoted principle of the law that the most guilty 
of men is entitled to a defense. The princi- 
ple is, of course, drawn from the criminal 
branches of the law. It depends upon the 
salutary rule of law that a man charged with 
an offense must only be convicted under the 
law; that even if guilty, he is not to be pun- 
ished until he has had opportunity to make 
a defense; and that in making that defense 
he is entitled to the services of an advocate 
whose business it is to see that only legal proof 
is adduced against him, and that all that can 
be said justifiably in his behalf is said. This 
principle of the criminal law has, however, 
been commonly applied not only by laymen, 
but by lawyers, who ought to have known 
better, to the position of attorney and client in 


civil causes. It has been assumed that a man 
who had no righteous defense in a civil case, 
or who had no righteous ground for action 
as plaintiff, was entitled equally to demand 
of any attorney whom he might employ the 
use of that attorney's skill to defend civilly a 
righteous claim, or to press by civil suit an un- 
nghteous claim. Still further, it was some- 
times assumed that when a man was em- 
ployed under a general retainer by a cor- 
poration he was bound to take all the cases, 
good and bad alike, that the corporation 
might present to him, and to urge those 
cases from the standpoint solely of the finan- 
cial interests of the corporation and not 
from the standpoint of his own belief in the 
merit of the cause. All of this blinding of 
the eyes was not only lowering to the indi- 
vidual lawyer who practiced it, but to the 
profession as a whole that tolerated it, and 
it is high time that a large number of lawyers 
who are Christian men should be enlisted to 
take a vigorous stand against such tendencies. 

There are, of course, still further oppor- 
tunities for Christian service in the noble pro- 
fession of the law, but space prevents a further 
enlargement upon them here. 


The Secretaryship of the Young Men’s Christian Association 
By Arthur B. Williams, Jr. 


After graduating, Mr. Williams was a member of the Yale Missionary Band which did so much to arouse the 
churches and young people’s societies to their missionary responsibilities. He was secretary of the intercollegiate As- 
sociation of New York City and afterward became a traveling secretary of the International Committee for Canada 
and the East. In the summer of 1904 he became secretary of the Central Department of the Cleveland Association. 


AM glad you give me leave to be personal 
in answering your question about the 
secretaryship of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, for I believe I can best answer it 
in a personal way. 

When I entered city Association work over 
two years and a half ago I did so mainly be- 
cause, theoretically, it seemed to offer certain 
opportunities for service which | coveted. I 
had to confess that nowhere had I seen a type 
of Association that held out any attraction as 
a life-work; and when I thought of becoming 
a “Y. M. C. A. secretary” I made a mental 
resolve that if I ever caught myself “‘conform- 
ing to type’’ I would quit on the instant. [| 
simply believed there was more in the Asso- 
ciation than I had ever seen, and that its place 


in our modern civilization might be a far larger 
one than it had ever conceived for itself. I 
am glad to say that as I have come to some 
degree of understanding of the Association 
opportunity from the inside, the theoretical as- 
sumptions have become actual facts, and the 
horizon of the Association’s future develop- 
ment is constantly broadening. 

Some of the opportunities for Christian in- 
fluence which I was seeking were these: 

A chance to deal at first hand and at close 
range with problems fundamental to the 
highest welfare of humanity. My four years’ 
experience in student work brought the feeling 
that I was getting farther and farther away 
from the real struggle of life. I craved a closer 
contact with the mass of people who really 








make up our world, a better understanding 
of the forces which rule so despotically the 
destinies of classes and masses, a chance to 
see beneath the surface of things, and, by 
actual contact, discover the needs to be met 
and how to go about meeting them. 

In my short experience I have found that 
the Association offers an opportunity for con- 
structive thinking and achievement that is im- 
mense. It exposes a man to the raw needs of 
society more effectually at times than he might 
well wish. There is no danger that a live 
man will do a purely speculative or superficial 
piece of work. ‘The call is to strenuous bat- 
tle, and the program is anything but dilletante. 

Then I wanted a chance to think and act 
with reference to the social and religious needs 
of an entire city without the limitations of de- 
nomination, parish, or conventional program 
of action. I can see now how the Associa- 
tion in the city may be the platform upon 
which a man of large mould may stand while 
he brings every resource of personality, educa- 
tion, training, research, and ability to bear on 
the community life and its needs. His re- 
sources are limited only by his ability to com- 
mand them. All the forces of Christian man- 
hood, wealth, and organization in the city are 
his if he is big enough to win their confidence 
and following. In fact, they have a right to 
demand that he shall be big enough. 

Another opportunity I coveted was to 
identify myself particularly with the problems 
of men. I had a feeling that the task of re- 
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lating young men to the active work of the 
Church and to the upbuilding of civic and 
national life might possibly be accomplished 
more effectually just now through the Associa- 
tion than through any other agency. And 
this, I think, I have seen demonstrated also. 

Again, I wanted to be doing a work that 
would be of more than local significance. It 
must line up with the Watchword of the Stu- 
dent Volunteer Movement—**The Evangeli- 
zation of the World in This Generation.” 
The objective of the Association is big enough 
to put it in the world class. Moreover, the 
effect of advance movements or more thorough 
grappling with problems within the Associa- 
tion is felt more quickly at the ends of the 
earth than is possible perhaps.in any other or- 
ganization. The Association is alert, eager, 
receptive, keen to appreciate its weaknesses, 
and strong in its desire to serve. Its possi- 
bilities of development have scarcely been 
realized as yet. 

There are other opportunities for Chris- 
tian service within the Association which can 
be found in other forms of work as well. 
Those given seem to me to be distinctive. 

That it affords opportunities of the highest 
type for the expression of a man’s personality 
along many lines is a fact which many col- 
lege men are demonstrating. Its dangers are 
the dangers of any great opportunity. The 
men who will be broken on the wheel in its 
service will doubtless be as many as in any 
other calling of like magnitude. 


The Teaching Profession 
By Francis M. North 


Mr. North graduated from Wesleyan University in 1897 and received his M. A. from Columbia in 1902. He 
has been a teacher in a large academy for boys and is now principal of the high school in Portland, Maine. 


T no time more than today has the pro- 
fession of teaching had a better right 

to claim the thoughtful consideration of Chris- 
tian college men. From the standpoint of one 
who has some knowledge of the recent educa- 
tional tendencies in our schools and colleges 
and also of the Christian movement among 
college students, I see, on the one hand, de- 
parting from the threshold of our colleges an 
increasing number of Christian men, ready to 
devote their lives to the calling where their in- 
fluence will count the most; and, on the other 
hand, I see a growing, expanding educational 


system, training the youth of the nation, and 
with them the ideals of the next generation. 
That these may be high and pure and noble, 
it is essential that Christian men lead in the 
movement. 

College-trained Christian men can do no 
better work than to aid in directing the aims 
of our educational institutions to the highest 
possible ends. Of recent years great emphasis 


has been laid upon the so-called “‘specialties.”” 
The design of an increasing number of courses 
has been to furnish special knowledge of cer- 
In this pursuit of mere utility, 


tain subjects. 
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it is natural that many have lost sight of the 
fact that character, in its broadest sense, is the 
true end and aim of education. While there is 
nothing inconsistent in the attempt to develop 
true culture at the same time that we acquire 
special knowledge, the fact remains that we 
- belong to an age when means are too often 
disregarded in order that ends may be reached. 
A great work can be done in our schools by 
keeping the emphasis in education upon the 
virtue which comes from hard work honestly 
done. 

The teacher, especially the teacher in the 
high school or academy, is dealing with the 
most impressionable age of life. Habits of 
industry, perseverance, unremitting effort, or 
of indolence and procrastination, take shape 
in these school years to make or mar the power 
of achievement in the man. Those numer- 
ous other desirable traits, such as discerning 
judgment, breadth of view, tact and con- 
geniality, or their opposites, are pretty certain 
of receiving their directing impulses in this 
period. And what is true of the mental 
tendencies of men and women is still more 
true of the moral and spiritual. Like to the 
clay of the potter before it is hardened are 
the moral sensibilities in that impressionable 
period when youth is changing into maturity. 
It is the time of all times when integrity and 
honor can be made the controlling ideals of 
life. Above all, it is the time to make the 
strong and lasting appeal to young men and 
women to lead the Christian life. 

To a man eager to act his part manfully 
and well, the teacher’s life should make a 
strong appeal because the influence of teacher 
upon pupil is direct. There is the personal 
touch, the directing hand, the overseeing eye. 
Results which in other callings are remote, 
and, of necessity, indistinct, are here apparent 
in the growing power of mind, strength of 
heart, breadth of character of the pupil. A 
man who has latent within him the ability to 
transmit knowledge and an aptitude for un- 
derstanding and influencing human hearts is 
possessed of the gift of teaching. The reward 
of his labors is often direct and immediate. 


It should be remembered, too, that the in-- 


fluence of a teacher’s personality acts as much 
by example as by precept. The best scholar- 
ship in the hard-working pupil involves not 
only industry and perseverance, but also the 
exercise of a discriminating judgment. It 
means systematic habits of work and high 
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ideals of duty. The inspiring example of the 
devoted teacher who typifies in his life these 
commendable qualities, together with other 
Christian virtues, is a powerful motive force 
in the lives of his pupils. 

Our educational institutions need Christian 
men as teachers, because in the conduct of 
the school lies the possible solution of some of 
those momentous problems which we, as a 
nation, have to face. Much discussion is rife 
concerning corruption in business and politics, 
concerning the departure from the strict line 
of honesty in our mad pursuit of wealth. 
While something is being done by legislation 
and other means, it is evident that national 
morality is only the composite of the morality 
of individuals. Public education, which is 
becoming every year more widely diffused, 
brings most of our boys and girls under its 
influence. The school and college of today 
will, without a doubt, determine to a very great 
extent what will be the ethical standards of a 
generation hence. In much the same way 
the final solution of our immigration problem 
rests with the public school. The increasing 
foreign population cannot become American 
until the second generation becomes impreg- 
nated with the true American spirit in the 
schools. It rests with the teaching profession 
to make this spirit high and ennobling. 

While the remuneration of the teacher is, in 
general, less than in other callings, there are 
compensations of a kind which cannot be 
measured in dollars. ‘The scholarly instructor 
must be a hard worker; but his work is of 
the kind that keeps him in an atmosphere of 
culture and .refinement. He is removed far 
enough from the turmoil of business life to 
escape the warping tendencies of money-get- 
ting motives. Real values are more easily 
discerned. With his opportunity of main- 
taining a correct view of life and its meaning, 
he has also the daily privilege of disclosing 
the view to eyes that are open and eager to 
see. As the years go by, his power for good 
increases. As the knowledge of his specialty 
becomes greater, there should be a growing 
conception of its relation to all knowledge and 
all life. The conscientious teacher also gains 
with the years in his ability to impart what is 
best and most helpful. More than in all else 
is there a great reward in the knowledge that 
life itself is being spent in raising the tone of 
other lives, in making them more effective as 
they, in turn, pass out into the world. 











The Missionary’s Opportunity 
By C. A. R. Janvier 


Mr. Janvier graduated from Princeton in 1880 and received his M. A. from the same institution in 1883. He 
was a missionary in India, stationed at Fatehgarh and Allahabad, from 1887 to 1901 when he was obliged to retum 


because of illness in his family. 


EIGHING well my words, | still am 
prepared to say that the foreign mis- 
sion field offers the supreme opportunity to the 
man who wants to make his life count for the 
most possible in its influence on other lives. 
I do not mean that it offers an ideal oppor- 
tunity. The foreign missionary’s work is, for 
one thing, far from being exclusively spiritual. 
This is obvious in the case of the medical or 
educational missionary. But it is true also 
for the man who throws himself into directly 
evangelistic work. He must build houses, 
and buy horses and goats, and pay and con- 
trol subordinates, and attend to a thousand 
secular concerns that eat up time and tax 
wisdom and patience. Nor, again, does the 
missionary get away from the temptations and 
struggles which beset the man at home. He 
has few external spiritual helps. He breathes 
a low moral atmosphere. Restraints of so- 
ciety are lacking. Sin is easy and cheap. 
Nor are the subtler temptations absent. Pride 
and ambition did not bid him farewell with 
his friends on the steamer dock. He still is 
in danger of wanting to be the most success- 
ful worker in his field, the most prominent and 
influential man in his mission circle. 

None the less my conviction stands that the 
foreign mission field offers the supreme oppor- 
tunity to earnest men. This conviction is 
based on the following, among other con- 
siderations : 

The foreign missionary places his life 
where man’s need is greatest. The need is 
everywhere: it is greatest in heathendom. 
False conceptions of God prevail, and there 
is a corresponding deadening of the moral 
consciousness. Whether it be the fatalism of 
Mohammedanism or the pantheism of Hin- 
duism, or the gross superstitions of less ad- 
vanced faiths, they all tend to kill conscience. 
Immorality abounds—even in a country as 
progressive as Japan. The very gods are im- 
moral: what is to be expected of their wor- 
shippers? It is into this deep darkness that 
the missionary carries the Gospel light. 

He places his life where the largest num- 
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He is now a pastor in Philadelphia. 


bers are to be reached. Many a missionary 
stands where hundreds of thousands are de- 
pendent on him alone for the message of truth. 
It may rightly be objected that after all a man 
cannot effectively reach more than a given 
number, and that the very vastness of the 
multitude may prove a temptation to super- 
ficial work. But working wisely, avoiding 
superficiality, and employing the forces which 
it is a part of his work to raise up, he un- 
questionably reaches a larger number than he 
could in a narrower sphere. To illustrate by 
the experience of a single day—not a wholly 
exceptional one—in the writer's own life. 
Early one morning during famine times he 
rode out seventeen miles on his bicycle, with 
his tool-bag and his pockets filled with money, 
to a distressed village where the Gospel had 
seldom been preached. He spoke the mes- 
sage to at least a hundred people and gave 
out money for the relief of twice that number. 
At 10 o'clock he was back and conducting 
the opening religious exercises of the high 
school, with its 250 Hindu and Mohamme- 
dan boys, preaching a brief Gospel sermon, 
and later teaching to a class of thirty intelli- 
gent, interested boys the Bible lesson of the 
day. The afternoon was occupied with per- 
sonal interviews, some of them with workers, 
some of them with inquirers. In the evening 
he was the leader of a band of men who 
preached to the crowd that gathered in a 
building in the heart of a great city; and later 
he was occupied at his desk with editorial 
work that reached a thousand Christians who 
were to pass on the message, and with corre- 
spondence that turned upon the affairs of the 
Kingdom. 

The missionary puts his life into the place 
of strategic influence. He is molding em- 
pires, or, what is the same, molding the men 
who are to mold them. He is putting his 
life where it is like the pebble in the brooklet 
up in the watershed, which determines the 
course of a mighty river. If “‘nations are to 
be born in a day,” his presence is the means 
by which the promise is to be fulfilled. Not 
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every missionary can be a Livingstone or a 
Verbeck or a Hepburn or a Duff. Not every 
missionary can look around on a great province 
as Dr. Forman could in the Panjab, and know 
that half its leading men had been his pupils 
and had, in a degree, imbibed his principles. 
But a measure of the same experience is the 
portion of every missionary toiler. He is 
forming the Christian nations that are to be. 
He is getting his shoulder under the burden 
that weighed heaviest and last on the Master’s 


heart. He is helping to “‘make disciples of all 
nations.” He is going “unto the uttermost 
part of the earth.”” He is in a special sense 
assured of his Master’s presence. Depriva- 
tions, spiritual and otherwise, are more than 
made up. Grace is given for the conflict, 
power for the winning of the final victory. 

Surely it follows that no man who wants 
to make his life count for the most possible 
dares refuse to ask the question, “Is God 
calling me to this work>”’ 


How the Inner Light Increased 


This is the first of a series of articles which will show how the religious convictions deepen and widen as illustra- 
ted by the experience of college men of today. Several graduates have been asked to set forth frankly the stage 
of growth in their apprehension of Christ. These articles will be published at intervals.—Editor. 


N my experience, the inner light has dawned 
and spread rather than flashed out of the 
darkness. My parents brought me up in con- 
nection with the institutions of the Christian 
Church, and they never told me that I needed 
to pass through any special experience in or- 
der to be a Christian. So it was that during 
my boyhood there was a normal growth. My 
parents looked to it that I knew the stories 
of the Old Testament and the incidents in the 
life of Christ. One night I prayed that God 
would make me a Christian, if I was not one 
already, and that is the only religious expe- 
rience of my boyhood that I now remember 
distinctly. 

During the high school period my religious 
life was warped by too much introspection. 
There fell into my hands some devotional 
books of the mild type. ‘““The Prisoner of 
Zenda” would have been better for me just 
at that time. The predigested religious food 
I then swallowed lasted so well that I have 
eaten no more pabulum of that variety since. 
I have always regretted that some friend did 
not warn me against reading books that were 
suitable for my grandfather. 

As I traveled my college way, I stumbled 
into the dark wood where so many students 
sooner or later lose the path. The hill of 
knowledge seems to be belted by a gloomy 
forest. I was quite a time in the dark, and 
it was John Fiske’s ‘“The Idea of God”’ which 
first gave me real help. Well do I remember 
how the conception of the immanent God 
gradually penetrated my mind. The strange- 


ness of this idea quite startled me at first, but 
as I began to see how it helped to solve hard 
problems, the inner light increased. John 
Caird helped me greatly with his rock-ribbed 
“Introduction to the Philosophy of Religion.” 
I never did get all the arguments quite clear, 
but my difficulty was due, no doubt, to my 
dullness. The book bolstered me up by 
showing that there were respectable argu- 
ments for the theistic position. 

About the middle of the course I was 
drafted into service in the Christian Associa- 
tion. A strong man, in whom I had great 
confidence, told me that there was work to be 
done, and that I could help. He was taking 
a big risk. My creed was of the shortest; 
my contempt for the Association men was 
thinly veiled; I was not specially strong for 
prayer-meetings; but I believed in the leader. 
To that man I owe any grip I secured on 
Christian ideals. 

Then I went to a summer conference for 
students. There I saw religious convictions 
embodied in men for whom I came to have 
great respect. They did not help my reason- 
ing so much as they illustrated the Christian 
idea. The addresses were helpful, but the 
men were potent. Dr. William F. Mc- 
Dowell spoke on ““The Christlike God.” 
The address did not impress me powerfully 
at the time, but its main idea has staid with 
me and grown until I can say that the ad- 
dress marked a change in my thinking about 
religion. The light began to dawn when I 
thought of God as in His works; it increased 
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with service; it became brighter when I 
thought of Him as like unto Jesus Christ, and 
saw that the only word that Christ could 
find to express God's relation to men was 
Father. 

At this point in my religious thinking | 
siaid for several years. William James's 
“The Will to Believe” was a great help, a; 
was his later book, ““The Varieties of Re- 
ligious Experience.” The former showed 
me the place of the will in conclusive think- 
ing; the latter, among other ideas, convinced 
me that testimony as to religious experience is 
perfectly valid. 

Still I was left in mid-air. God is our 
Father, but what is He like? It was here 
that Illingworth’s “‘Personality, Human and 
Divine,” let in light. However, as I seek 
to mark the points where the inner light in- 
creased, I notice that the last in order of 
time touches the personality of Jesus Christ. 

The argument was on this wise: A cap- 
tain cannot afford to spend the whole voy- 
age in choosing his compass; neither can a 
man afford to spend all of his life in determin- 
ing the source of authority. Out of the babel 
of voices that confuses the religious ear, the 
voice of Christ sounds clear and strong. 
There are in the record of His life many 
things hard to be understood. Grant that 
details are sometimes confusing, there is the 
great figure of Jesus of Nazareth—inexpli- 
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cable, if you seek to apply a rule of thumb; 
but, measured by His own words and acts, 
a consistent personality, unique in His moral 
perfection. I purposed to do as He said. 
If He was wrong, I am willing to be wrong 
with Him. I think He knew. By an effort 
of will I deliberately chose Him as the stand- 
ard authority on life. 

So the inner light has increased. It will 
be observed that the emphasis is on the intel- 
lectual rather than the moral aspect. This 
account has made little of sin and a great 
deal about books and ideas. Sin, with a 
small s, has been ever with me, struggles 
against the world and the flesh; but, to be 
honest, Sin, as my grandfather saw it, has 
never troubled me seriously. I have tried 
hard to work up an interest in Original Sin and 
could not. Doubtless I am the loser, because 
the great religious experience is reserved for 
the “‘twice-born.”” Sorrow for specific acts 
and horrible thoughts, I have felt every day, 
but as to Sin in bulk, so to say, | must con- 
fess ignorance. [here has been no argu- 
ment about sins, because the fact of their 
presence was beyond cavil. The overcom- 
ing of sins has been easier in proportion to the 
increase of the inward light, the growing ap- 
preciation of the realities of the Christian re- 
ligion. Progress, in my case, has been by 
growth in trust in God and by constant at- 
tempts to serve men. 


Graduate Study in Germany 
By Fred Field Goodsell 
Mr. Goodsell is a graduate of the University of Califoria and of the Hartford Theological Seminary. He 


has studied at Marburg and Berlin. 


HE question as to whether it is worth 
while to invest a year or more of a 

man’s precious youth in advanced study in 
Germany after having completed a course of 
study at home which the great majority of 
men deem adequate, demands among other 
things a knowledge of the opportunities for 
such study. It is with reason to be expected 
that the universities of an educational system 
which has been developing since the seventh 
century, and which has produced many of the 
most eminent thinkers and investigators known 
to the world, will offer surpassing opportuni- 
ties to the man who is qualified to use them. 
The Germans are proud of their universities, 


but they are generous enough to open them 
without exception to any male student who 
can present satisfactory credentials of citizen- 
ship and scholarship. The minimum for the 
American student is a bachelor’s degree, or its 
equivalent, and a passport. 

There are at least three points of advantage 
about the German university system for the 
graduate student. The entire absence of pre- 
scribed courses of study makes it possible for 
him to hear what he chooses. Courses 
“‘recommended”’ to candidates for degrees, of 
necessity limit this freedom, but only in prac- 
tice, not in theory. One is technically lim- 
ited to a certain extent by the faculty under 
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which he matriculates, but practically there is 
no inconvenience. [he minimum of hours re- 
quired per week varies, but in no case is less 
than the number of weekly lectures in any 
single private, or paid for, course. On the 
other hand, no maximum is set. ‘This leaves 
the student free to determine his own work. 

A second point of advantage is the privilege 
of attending a seminar. ~The German semi- 
nar is the place where German scientists are 
made. It is the best feature of the whole sys- 
tem. Permission to become either a member 
or a listener in a seminar is to be had solely of 
the professor in charge. In the larger uni- 
versities it is rarely possible for a foreign stu- 
aent to secure membership in the best semi- 
nars, but in many cases a relatively large num- 
ber of listeners are admitted. It hardly need 
be said that a good knowledge of the language 
is the sine qua non for one who expects to 
profit. No man can claim to know at first 
hand what German university work is worth 
who has not followed the weekly sessions of 
at least one seminar. Given a capable pro- 
fessor and a group of clever, brainy German 
students in a seminar, the meetings for one 
semester of that seminar alone are worth to a 


student of the subject in hand far more than 
he pays to travel to and from Germany to at- 
tend them. 

A third point of advantage is the ease with 
which it is possible to transfer between semes- 
ters from one university to another. Neither 
distance nor difficulty is great, and for a stu- 
dent spending more than one semester in Ger- 
many it is highly advisable to make at least one 
change. All universities have two sessions 
annually, beginning simultaneously on April 
15 and October 15. The summer semester 
continues until the middle of August, the win- 
ter until the middle of March. University 
fees and living expenses are about the same 
everywhere in Germany. Matriculation fees 
vary from three to five dollars. Aside from 
a number of free lectures in every faculty, the 
average fee is at the rate of one dollar and 
twenty-five cents for an hour a week through- 
out the semester. Other fees, except lab- 
oratory charges, which necessarily vary greatly, 
are few and small. It is possible to live 
economically. Good accommodations are to 
be had from twenty-five dollars a month up. 

The range of subjects and men from which 
a student may choose is very wide. With 
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the exception of such branches as are provided 
for by separate technical schools, almost 
every university presents a comprehensive cur- 
riculum. The theory of the German uni- 
versity is not that of a professional school. 
Its theological faculty does not pretend to 
turn out clergymen any more than its philo- 
sophical faculty pretends to turn out philoso- 
phers. But since the professions are not open 
to men without university training, the uni- 
versity is, to a very large extent, a professional 
school. Every German student who suc- 
ceeds specializes usually with a view to some 
profession. This professional aspect of the 
German university might seem to threaten its 
value to the American student as an institu- 
tion of general culture. But as already in- 
dicated, the choice of subjects lies so entirely 
in the hands of the student that only he who 
puts himself under the rigid scheme of require- 
ments for a degree, feels the disadvantages of 
extreme specialization. On the contrary, a 
student who is seeking general culture, is eager 
to hear eminent specialists in many depart- 
ments. There is no hindrance in the way of 
the student who is more interested in the man 
than in the subject. 

Student public opinion plays no small part 
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in a university system which allows such free- 
dom. On one point at least it is helpful for 
the interested American student to know it. 
Besides cases in which work depends upon 
elaborate equipment of some sort which is to 
be found only in one or two cities, universities 
are marked among students by the eminence 
of certain professors or by the sustained ex- 
cellence of the work of professors in certain 
departments. The university at Berlin ranks 
as the best equipped in the Empire. It excels 
in many departments, but has the unpleasant 
disadvantage of being overcrowded. The 
best libraries are said to be at Berlin, Got- 
tingen, and Munich. Well-based tradition 
says that one goes to Gottingen and K@nigs- 
berg for the best mathematics. Gottingen 
also ranks high for theology, physics and 
chemistry. Giessen is a famous place for 
chemistry. The strongest liberal theological 
faculties are probably at Marburg, Halle, and 
Berlin. Erlangen and Greifswald are noted 
for their conservative theological professors. 
Art in connection with university instruction 
is best studied at Berlin and Munich. For po- 
litical science and economics, Bonn, Munich, 
‘Tiibingen, and Halle rank especially well. 
Medical science is so wide that many uni- 
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versities divide the honors, Wiirzburg and 
Kiel being among the best. It should be 
noted that the Austrian universities, especially 
Vienna, are important centers for medical stu- 
dents. Berlin has the greatest number of law 
students, but many go to Erlangen, where the 
examinations are not so difficult. Leipzig, 
Jena, Heidelberg, and Berlin offer superior ad- 
vantages in philosophy. Some would include 
Marburg among these. The Oriental semi- 
nar at Berlin is exceedingly well equipped 
for the study of modern Oriental languages. 
Philology and German literature have es- 
pecially eminent professors at Berlin, Halle, 
Tiibingen, and Marburg. Such dicta as 
these are to be taken only for what investiga- 
tion proves them to be worth; but they are, 
in the main, well supported by facts. Any 
definite query concerning any university and 
educational matters in general addressed to 
Die Akademische Auskunftsstelle an der Ko- 
niglichen Friedrich-Wilhelms-Universitat, Ber- 
lin, will receive a prompt official reply. A 
V erzeichniss giving a list of the lecturers and 
lectures for the following semester is published 
toward the close of each semester by each 
university, and it is to be had of the secretary 
for a sum not exceeding twenty-five cents. 

The effectiveness of study in any depart- 
ment of a German university depends very 
largely on four things — thoroughness of 
scientific training, knowledge of the German 
language, the length of time at one’s disposal, 
and one’s intentions concerning work. It goes 
without saying that the student who haslearned 
to use the scientific method will need waste 
little time in adjusting himself to the way in 
which a German scholar does his work. 
Thoroughness in this will mean what it does 
in everything. It is very strongly to be recom- 
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mended that a man have at least a fair read- 
ing knowledge of German. Speech, and the 
ability to understand a lecture of ordinary difh- 
culty, will come very rapidly to one who 
knows enough to read and is somewhat at 
home in the technical vocabulary of the sub- 
jects in which he is hearing lectures. For one 
who has but a year at his disposal, the ability 
to read and to understand spoken German is 
indispensable to secure anything like propor- 
tionate results. Att least six semesters of study 
are required of German candidates for de- 
grees. Requirements made of foreign stu- 
dents who seek degrees vary according to at- 
tainments and ability. It should be noted in 
this connection that no German university 
makes any special linguistic requirements of 
the entrant. For those who come without any 
ability to read or to understand German, the 
first semester is practically lost, and the second 
can be saved only by hard labor. There are 
various short cuts to a working knowledge of 
German, but the secret of success is usually 
the unlimited capacity to dig. Professor 
Paszkowski, at the university in Berlin, makes 
a specialty of courses for beginners in German. 

No halo or mystery surrounds the man who 
goes to Europe for study and does it. The 
salt air of the Atlantic voyage works no magic 
transformation whereby one can do in a day 
what he has heretofore required a month to 
accomplish. The benches of a German lecture 
hall are even harder and more uncomfortable 
than those at. home. Nothing is to be gained 
without work. Even the thick intellectual 
atmosphere of Germany is not thick enough to 
induce anything but learned ignorance. The 
absorbent process is at best a poor substitute 
for faithful work which here, as everywhere, 
brings genuine rewards. 


Fill up the Ranks 
By Mabel Milham Roys, Wei Hsien, China 


HE passing of Arthur Peill, one of 
China’s most consecrated young phy- 
sicians, and a leading British student volun- 
teer, brings to volunteers all over the world 
a mighty challenge to press to the front. His 
life was in a very true sense a sacrifice to the 
negligence of the Christian Church toward 
her missionary obligation. He killed himself 


doing the work of three men on the field and 
bearing a large share of the responsibility of 
the home Church. No stronger appeal to 
volunteer and non-volunteer alike can be 
found than that contained in the story of his 
brilliant, though lamentably brief, career. 
Physically robust and energetic, Arthur 
Peill was a leader in athletics in his college 
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days. His keen mental powers may be 
judged from the fact that he passed his Lon- 
don matriculation and Edinburgh medical ex- 
aminations at the earliest possible age, and at 
twenty-two received his degree, with several 
medals. Following his providential escape 
from the Boxers in 1900, he spent three 
months in study in Edinburgh, and received 
with credit his F.R.C.S. degree. 


From the medical school he came at once 
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ARTHUR PEILL 


to Ts’ang Chow, Northern China, under the 
London Missionary Society. The eight 
years of practice there, after he had acquired 
a working use of the language, were marked 
by brilliant professional achievements. A list 
of his major operations, performed without 
trained help, and of such a character that 
none but specialists would think of undertak- 
ing them in the homeland, speaks eloquently 
of his skill as a surgeon. He was so capable, 
of such quick decision and prompt action, so 
daringly confident when he saw a thing must 
be done, that he won a widespread fame. 
Keen at sports, omniverous in his reading, 
indefatigable in his profession, he was all this 
in order that he might further the work of the 
Gospel. If he made a chance acquaintance, 
his first thought was, How can I help him to 
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Christ? In his winning, open-hearted way, 
entirely unconventional, thoroughly human, 
genuinely sympathetic, he talked so naturally 
about Christ to those he met that no one could 
possibly be offended. 

His amazing vitality and almost boyish en- 
thusiasm, together with his apostolic devotion, 
soon brought to his door enough work to 
break down three men. Besides the heavy 
daily strain of hospital work, the writing of 
letters and reports to interest those at home, 
and thus to secure financial support, often stole 
hours which should have been spent in sleep. 
Gradually he who had never known what 
sickness was, found himself a physical wreck. 
A summer’s rest at Pei Tai Ho failed to build 
up his strength, and it was hoped that a trip 
to Manchuria would restore his health. But 
on October 18, in Kirin, Dr. Peill died of 
typhoid fever. His last word, utterea with 
a beaming face and in a clear, strong voice, 
was the one Name, “Immanuel.” 

When the news of his home-going reached 
Ts’ang Chow, a deputation from the gentry 
and notable men of that district expressed a 
desire for a memorial service, to which they 
wished to invite all the chief people of the 
city and district. A large pavilion was ac- 
cordingly erected, and a recent photograph 
of Dr. Peill was enlarged and hung over the 
pulpit, in full view of all. The district mag- 
istrate, military officials of every class and the 
gentry came in robes of ceremony to pay their 
respects. The military band was drawn up 
outside the pavilion, and vast crowds, unable 
to gain admission, stood quietly without. 
There were Confucianists, Buddhists, Moham- 
medans, Christians, men of all creeds and of 
none, high and low, rich and poor, met to- 
gether to do honor to the memory of the fol- 
lower of the Christ, who had gone in and 
out among them doing good in His name. 
A simple service was held, and it is safe to 
say that many of those present had never 
heard so much about Christianity before. 
The magistrate himself, though not a Chris- 
tian, gave the remarkable testimony that Dr. 
Peill was what they all saw him to be be- 
cause he believed and lived the Gospel of 
Christ. 

His life presents a stimulating example to 
all Christians, but to missionaries and volun- 
teers it is especially rich in helpfulness. To 
come in touch with him was, for many, to 
have forever afterwards an entirely new con- 
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ception of the Christian missionary. Two 
characteristics alone can be spoken of here. 

1. His great heart of love for the Chinese. 
He loved the loveless. The beggar with re- 
volting ulcers he treated with his own hands. 
Many Chinese testify today that such love as 
his they have never seen before in missionary 
or native. It was like a magnet drawing peo- 
ple into his hospital at Ts’ang Chow. The 
fame of the loving, personal care he gave his 
patients spread far and wide, and drew pa- 
tients from districts where there were other for- 
eign doctors. When he went to Tientsin to 
help in the hospital there in May, many fol- 
lowed him eighty miles for treatment. 

2. His deep prayer life. The secret of 
Arthur Peill’s influence is not hard to find. 
His prayer list is a revelation of the source 
of all his gifts and power. He prayed con- 
stantly for his patients and Chinese helpers by 
name. There is a long list of his relatives 
and friends, even passing acquaintances some 
of them, arranged to be prayed for regu- 
larly. Friends of college days and those of 
later years; his colleagues and workers in other 
missions; missionaries of all societies all over 
the world; his servants; some French soldiers 
he had known, and his “own folk,”’ as he 
styles those nearest to him—all these were 
daily in his loving intercession. 

The veil is thus lifted and we see the real 
source of his power. He was a man of God, 
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a man of prayer; and he prayed to his Father 
with the humility, simplicity, and straightfor- 
ward unconventionality of a child. In Arthur 
Peill, cut off in his prime, when, humanly 
speaking, the best work of his life lay before 
him, China has lost not only a highly trained 
and skilful doctor and enthusiastic missionary, 
but a saintly soul, humble as a little child, 
with the very lowliest opinion of himself. He 
ever sought for and found the best in others. 
His patience seemed never to fail. His 
strong confidence in God was the hourly stay 
of his life. In all his work he cared more for 
the healing and saving of the souls of men 
than for the curing of their bodies, to which 
he bent all his powers. 

God buries His workers, but His work must 
go on. If He calls one servan! to rest He 
can fill up the breach. Mackenzie and Rob- 
erts died young, and now Arthur Peill has 
followed them, at the age of 32. 

How long will Christian students hesi- 
tate as they face their life work and the 
claims of foreign service? Strong, young 
lives in the mission field are burning out with 
cruel rapidity, while Christians at home toy 
with their missionary obligation. Oh, that 
the life and death of this soldier of the Cross 
might burn into the hearts of men all over the 
world not only the urgency of the Master’s 
call, but also the glory and beauty of the life 
surrendered wholly to Him! 


The Advanced Bible Study Campaign 


By Clayton 


HREE years ago students of North 
America increased nearly two-fold the 
number of men studying in Bible classes in 
institutions of higher learning. This number 
has been maintained and increased several 
thousand each subsequent year. 

After careful study of the conditions: in all 
sections of the United States and Canada 
and conference with leaders, it has been gen- 
erally agreed that the time is now ripe for a 
second great advance in Bible interest among 
college men. To this end, therefore, a cam- 
paign has been already begun, having a three- 
fold aim. 

First: An enrolment of at least 50,000 
students in Bible classes and groups. 


Second: The attendance of these 50,000 


S. Cooper 


students at least for two months. It has been 
generally found true that men who remain in 
Bible classes for two months sustain their in- 
terest for a longer period than this. 

Third: The training of Bible class leaders 
in at least 500 normal training classes in 
charge of college presidents, professors, and 
trained Bible scholars. 

That the opportunity and possibility for in- 
creasing Bible interest among students may 
be plainly seen, we append two striking tables 
of statistics. The first one shows how the 
students are classified in institutions where 
there are college Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociations, and the second reveals the 
growth of Bible study in these same institu- 
tions. Reports of Bible study for the present 
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college year have not yet been completely ob- 
tained, but there is already evident a goodly 
advance in the number of men in classes in 
the college year closing 1907. 

In the institutions of learning where there 
are Associations the numbers of students are 


approximately : 
Colleges and universities......... 67,845 
SSS ae 32,857 
State agricultural colleges........ 9,646 
Canadian colleges and universities.. 2,267 
Technical institutions........... 6,142 
State normal schools........... 5,419 
Private normal schools, including 
business colleges............ 2,230 
Military institutions............ 2,923 
Medical colleges.............. 6,053 
Medical colleges (afhliated)..... 3,698 
Dental colleges.............-.- 1,143 
Professional institutions, law schools, 
industrial schools ........... 1,875 
Scientific institutions. ........... 2,260 
a ay ee eb ik 4,517 
Private high schools........... 2,252 
Seminaries and institutes......... 3,500 
Preparatory schools............ 2,639 
Theological schools............ 3,244 
Institutions for colored students.... 11,427 
Institutions for Indian students... . 866 
172,803 


During the past six years the enrolment in 
student Bible classes has been: 


No. Men in 
Year Bible Classes 
CE in a es in ot hd 10,871 
ere 12,219 
TE ce ae we eel 15,990 
eran: 25,260 
ET a oie anim a oh bab adele 30,199 
Sa Serer eee 33,157 


In order to reach the goal of 50,000 col- 
lege men in Bible classes for two months or 
more in the college year 1907-8, it will 
be necessary, as a rule, for most of the institu- 
tions of North America to increase the num- 
ber of men studying in Bible classes at least 
fifty per cent. There may be cases when cer- 
tain institutions will find this exact increase im- 
possible, but there are many other institutions 
where the advance should be and will be more 
than 100 per cent. There are also many in- 
stitutions which have had no Bible study 
heretofore which will enroll many students 
next year for the first time. 


For the suggestion of student Association 
leaders in various parts of the country, these 
six plans of accomplishment may be cited: 


1. The reaching of unreached classes of 
students. The foregoing figures reveal clearly 
that many Associations have not won for Bible 
study the main body of their students. In the 
North American institutions to which refer- 
ence has been made, having college Young 
Men’s Christian Associations, there are 21,- 
712 professors and instructors. Only a small 
percentage of these men are actively engaging 
in this Bible movement. There are at least 
19,600 fraternity men in institutions of 
higher learning in North America. Less than 
5,000 of these men have been reached for 
this movement. In addition there are thou- 
sands of representative students, as well as 
large sections of men, who, although less 
prominent in college, are yet untouched by this 
great branch of education. ‘The entire stu- 
dent body has been obtained for Bible study 
in a sufficiently large number of institutions of 
different types to prove the fact that no con- 
ditions are too peculiar to be overcome. 

2. The initiation of Bible study in 
schools where heretofore no such work has 
been carried on. There are at least 1,500 
important institutions in North America of dif- 
ferent classes in which voluntary Bible study 
has not yet been attempted in a systematic 
manner. 

3. The wide use of the seven new Bible 
study courses. These studies, recently pre- 
pared by some of the best Bible scholars of 
North America, have just been issued by the 
International Committee for various classes of 
college men. 

4. A thorough campaign for organiza- 
tion. Bible rallies and series of Bible lectures. 
Institutes and conferences in connection with 
state conventions. Strong speakers and 
leaders will be set apart for this special work 
next year in all parts of the country. The 
Bible study department in New York will 
gladly assist in putting the Associations in 
touch with men of power in this field. A 
thoroughgoing personal canvass should be con- 
ducted in which every man in the institution is 
individually interviewed on this vital subject. 

5. The selection and training this spring 
of a strong band of Bible leaders and 
committeemen, with the adoption of a 
policy commensurate with the vast pos- 
sibilities of the individual institution as 
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a part of this international campaign. 

6. The sending of prospective Bible 
leaders to be trained at the large student sum- 
mer conferences. ‘This is of first importance. 

As The Intercollegian goes to press the as- 
surance of whole-hearted co-operation in this 
campaign has been received from nearly all of 
the state college secretaries, general secretaries 
and a large number of student leaders through- 
out the United States and Canada. The 
presidents of thirty-two Associations in the 
East in the annual presidents’ conference, held 
at Cornell University, April 11-14, entered 
into this advanced campaign with enthusiastic 
and practical interest, formulating plans to 
more than fulfill the conditions of the cam- 
paign for the universities and colleges of the 
eastern states. The entire force of the In- 


ternational student secretaries will give their 
best service to this far-reaching campaign. 

It is requested that the student Association 
leaders send to the Bible study department 
office a summary of their plans for this cam- 
paign as soon as possible. These policies will 
be combined in typewritten form and for- 
warded to institutions throughout the country 
for suggestion. 

The undertaking outlined above is far too 
great to be entered upon wholly through hu- 
man powers. It is earnestly requested, there- 
fore, that Bible class leaders and student As- 
sociation leaders generally give themselves to 
special prayer in behalf of this campaign, 
which under God will mark a distinct epoch 
in the history of the student Young Men’s 
Christian Associations in North America. 


Kali Charan Banurji 
By F. W. Steinthal 


OME. have doubted that converts from 
heathendom can ever become true 
Christian characters in the first generation. 
Kali Charan Banurji was one of many proofs 
to the contrary. By birth he belonged to the 
Kulin Brahmans, one of the highest castes, 
who have the special privilege to marry any 
number of wives and leave them to be sup- 
ported by their own relatives; he used to say 
jokingly that he had sixty grandmothers. 
While studying in Duff College, in Calcutta, 
he was strongly impressed by the powerful 
personality of Alexander Duff; he once told 
me how he and a friend on their way from 
school discussed how that man dared to speak 
to God in such a personal, familiar and pas- 
sionate way, as if He were his personal ac- 
quaintance. A few years later, after Dr. 
Duff had left Calcutta, the bright student was 
convinced of the truth of Christ, and had to 
go through the same hard struggle as most 
Indian converts. One day he felt it to be 
God’s will that he should give up his sacred 
thread, the mark of the Brahmans; he took 
it off, laid it beside him and fell asleep. In 
his dream his beloved mother came to him, 
threw herself down before him, beating her 
head against the stones, and imploring him 
not to do it. He woke up trembling all over, 
put on the thread again, and it took six months 
of unrest and inward struggle until he could 


bear it no more; he gave up his thread, his 
mother and all for Christ’s sake and joined 
the Christian Church. He became an able 
pleader, but gave up his leadership that he 
might keep his conscience clear and give more 
time to Christian work. Noble and gentle 
by nature, he grew in the grace and knowl- 
edge of Jesus Christ as the years went on. 
A leader among men wherever he went, he 
was always modest and humble to the ex- 
treme. As Sir Andrew Fraser said about 
him at one of the many memorial meetings, 
he did not humble himself, for he did not 
think of self; he was kept humble because he 
walked in the presence of God. Unsparing 
in his exposure of error and falsehood, he was 
mild and forbearing in his judgment of men. 
I never heard him speak harshly of any one. 
A more unselfish, trustworthy and loyal fol- 
lower of Christ I have not known. Once 
after a short estrangement from our committee 
and work, owing to dissension in a particu- 
larly difficult matter, he told me how God 
had shown him that it was wrong to let this 
become a hindrance to the work, and he 
quietly came back that Christ might have the 
pre-eminence in all things. 

By his death India has lost one of her most 
prominent Christian personalities, the Indian 
Associations their leader and strongest sup- 
port. Kali Charan Banurji was one of the 
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few Christians whose words had authority 
among educated Hindus and Mohammedans. 
When today the Association is recognized by 
most men as the organization eminently fitted 
to reach this particular class, it is due in no 
small measure to his personal influence and 
social position. He was one of the promoters 
of the Association in Calcutta; wise and far- 
seeing, he realized its great opportunities and 
at once identified himself with it. His strong 
intellectual powers, his brilliant eloquence, his 
deep spirituality, made his weekly religious 
lectures on evangelistic and apologetic topics 
one of the outstanding features of the Asso- 
ciation work for several years. As chairman 
of the managing committee, and as a never- 
failing friend and counsellor of the secretaries, 
his services were invaluable. On special oc- 
casions, as at the recent visit of Dr. Cuthbert 
Hall, his personal invitation brought to the 
building a number of leading Hindu gentle- 
men who are seldom reached. He was chair- 
man of the College Branch, and vice-presi- 
dent of the Calcutta Association, chairman of 
the National Council for India, Burma and 
Ceylon, and one of the Indian representatives 
on the general committee of the World’s Stu- 


dent Christian Federation. 
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At his funeral Hindus and Mohammedans, 
government officials and poor native Christians 
stood side by side; they had all known him 
and respected him. He had been a member 
of the Legislative Council of Bengal and of 
the Municipality of Calcutta; he was a suc- 
cessful law teacher, a member of the Uni- 
versity Senate, and for a time its registrar. 
For many years his name was prominent in the 
National Congress; in every social and moral 
reform he was at the front. He might have 
gained a fortune at the bar, or great fame in 
political life; he chose to be a servant of Christ. 
A few years ago a testimonal was given to 
him as a mark of the high esteem and personal 
love of his many friends. Our large hall was 
crowded. Leading men of all religious com- 
munities united in praising this man, who had 
always followed his conviction and yet re- 
mained a true Indian, loyal to God and to his 
country. When he pleaded for truth and 
righteousness his voice was strong and com- 
manding; on this occasion he could hardly 
be heard, yet every one in the hall understood 
him when in response to all he loyally and 
humbly declared that whatever was true in the 


kind words of his friends he owed it all to 
Jesus Christ. 


Student Leaders in Training 


RAINING for leadership is the most im- 
portant work of the student Associa- 
tions during March and April of each year. 
The new body of officers and committeemen 
will fail to a large extent unless they enter into 
the heritage of those whom they succeed in 
vision and practical knowledge as to the best 
methods, and a God-given determination to 
achieve larger things than have been expe- 
rienced. Presidents’ conferences or officers’ 
conferences for groups of Associations have 
been held during the past six weeks with this 
object in view. 

The Missouri officers’ conference met in 
Marshall, March 22-24, with an attendance 
of 126, and was fruitful in inspiring the men 
to more intelligent and effective work. The 
presence of Oswin B. Bull, B.A., of Jesus 
College, Cambridge University, who was visit- 
ing typical American institutions to study the 
Associations before taking up his work as 
secretary of the South African Student Move- 
ment, was greatly appreciated. 


The fullest attendance ever seen at a Ne- 
braska presidents’ conference was at Doane 
College, Crete, March 29-31. Even Chad- 
ron Academy, over 400 miles distant, was 
represented. Each speaker was asked to fur- 
nish typewritten copies of his outline for per- 
manent use during this spring and summer. 
Able addresses were given by D. Burr Jones, 
who has just returned from his post as army 
secretary in the Philippines; Dean Charles 
Fordyce, of Wesleyan University; Rev. W. 
P. Ferguson, of University Place, and J. N. 
Clarke, of Hastings. A majority of the newly- 
elected presidents stated that they would 
promise to make the Association work the first 
thing in their college life next to their standing 
as students. 





The first annual conference of student As- 
sociation presidents in Indiana was held at 
Butler College, Irvington, a suburb of Indian- 
apolis, March 29-31. Twenty institutions 


were represented. Three of the four members 
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of the State Student Department Committee, 
Professor C. B. Coleman, Dr. E. H. Hughes, 
and T. G. Pierson, were present and 
participated. Other speakers were: J. S. 
Moore, state student secretary of Kentucky; 
E. O. Jacob, chairman of the Bible study 
committee, University of Illinois; A. W. 
Staub, secretary of the Student Volunteer 
Movement; and A. W. Hanson, state student 
secretary of Indiana. 





Thirty-nine presidents and cabinet men 
from twenty-three Illinois student Associa- 
tions met in the annual presidents’ conference 
at Illinois Wesleyan University, Bloomington, 
Illinois, March 29-31. Only the more im- 
portant Association problems were discussed, 
ample time being given in each case for de- 
tailed presentation and thorough discussion. 
The conference on “The Problem of the Re- 
ligious Meeting,”’ conducted by W. W. Dil- 
lon; that on ““The Bible Study Department,” 
led by Neil McMillan, Jr., and the one on 
*“The Missionary Department,” led by J. 
Lovell Murray, were especially helpful. 

Three great Christian life callings were ably 
presented by men whose lives are being de- 
voted to them, namely, “The Association 
Secretaryship,”” by I. E. Brown; ““The Min- 
istry,” by Dr. T. G. Soares; and “Foreign 
Service,” by J. Lovell Murray. The inspira- 
tional addresses were full of power, those given 
by Dr. Soares and Mr. Murray being espe- 
cially helpful. A very important meeting was 
the lecture by Dr. Winfield S. Hall, upon 
*““Sexual Hygiene.”” The manly character 
and the earnest words of this Christian physi- 
cian inspired the delegates and other stu- 
dents to nobler and purer living. An im- 
portant feature of the work of Dr. Hall was 
the personal interviews which he had with men 
on Sunday morning. 

As is usual in the Illinois presidents’ con- 
ferences, the closing session was the most im- 
pressive of all. Evangelism, both public and 
private, was discussed briefly. This was fol- 
lowed by the reading and adoption, section 
by section, of a very comprehensive state 
policy. 





Nineteen presidents of the Iowa student 
Associations and four other representatives 
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met in conference, April 5-7, as guests of 
Iowa College, Grinnell. The program was 
a thoroughly practical one, and included the 
following speakers: President J. H. T. 
Main of Iowa College, Professor B. H. Bailey 
of Coe College, state secretary W. A. Magee, 
county secretaries W. H. Babcock and Fred 
M. Hansen, Arthur Jorgensen, University of 
Nebraska, W A. McKnight, J. Lovell Mur- 
ray and Ross A. Hadley. Dr. Bailey, of 
Coe College, was president of the conference, 
the value of which was fully demonstrated by 
the testimonies of the delegates at the closing 
camp-fire session. 





The Eastern presidents’ conference for New 
England, New York, and New Jersey met 
at Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., Apmil 
11-14, with an attendance of forty-six from 
thirty-five institutions. The emphasis was on 
the spiritual conditions of effective work, ad- 
dresses under this general theme being given 
on ““A Genuine Interest in Men,” “A Vic- 
torious Life,”’ “‘Friendship for Jesus Christ,” 
and “‘A Life of Prayer.’” The most impor- 
tant lines of work considered were Bible study, 
mission study, enlisting men for Christian call- 
ings and helping men to win victory over their 
sins. ‘The conference led the delegates to re- 
solve to enter into a definite campaign to lead 
students into the Christian life. The hearty 
endorsements of the Association work by Pro- 
fessor J. W. Jenks in his address of welcome, 
and by President Schurman at the farewell 
meeting were very impressive. 





The Pennsylvania presidents’ conference, 
held at Lafayette College, Easton, April 19- 
21, brought together representatives of thirty 
schools and colleges. The presentation of 
various phases of the distinctive work of the 
president, energizing discussions of Bible and 
mission study, the call to Christian service and 
the expressed determination of the new presi- 
dents to emphasize personal evangelism, made 
the conference distinctly worth while. Presi- 
dent Warfield and Professor Owen, of La- 
fayette; Clayton S. Cooper, J. Lovell Murray, 
Frank V. Slack, Professor F. H. Green, of 
the West Chester Normal School, and Pro- 
fessor Charles R. Erdman, of Princeton Theo- 


logical Seminary, were the principal speakers. 
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The New Association Building at the University of North Carolina 


By F. B. Rankin, University of North Carolina, 1901 


HE Association at the University of 
North Carolina is occupying this year 

for the first time a handsome and comfortable 
building, plans of which are published else- 
where in this issue. The house is of brick, 
stuccoed, trimmed in iron and roofed with 
slate. The first floor contains a main lobby, 
secretary's office, game and reading room, 
and a chapel capable of seating about 200. 
The second floor has secretary’s rooms, a mis- 
sion study room, Bible study headquarters, 
and offices of the two college publications, 
The Weekly Tar Heel, the organ of the ath- 
letic association, and The University ACaga- 
zine, the monthly publication of the literary 
societies. In these rooms the various clubs of 
the university meet. One of the upstairs rooms 
is used for signal practice by the football team. 
‘The amount expended to date is over $1 2,- 
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000. Plans are now on foot to raise the re- 
maining $2,000 necessary to install the heat- 
ing system and seat the chapel. 

The history of the building is a story of 
struggle against indifference and poverty. The 
movement began in 1894 and the building 
will be dedicated May 31, 1907. Professor 
J. W. Gore spent one year, while detained 
by ill-health from his college duties, soliciting 
and collecting funds, and the name of Ralph 
M. Harper is inseparable from the story of 
the house. Nor can we omit the great friend 
of the Association in general, Dr. H. B. Silli- 
man, of Cohoes, N. Y., who gave the largest 
single subscription. 

The actual construction began in 1904 and 
will be completed and paid for during the 
present year. The furnishings are partly in- 
stalled, it being the policy of the committee to 
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buy nothing till the money to pay is in hand. 

Large use has been made already of the 
building. The Tar Heel says: 

“Twelve months ago the Young Men’s 
Christian Association meant nothing to the 
students of the university; now they would not 
know how to get along without it. ‘The com- 
fortably finished and furnished building which 
now succeeds the structure that stood so long 
empty and useless on the campus has become 
the natural center of student life. In the rooms 
of the Association building practically all of 
the meetings of student committees are now 
held. Such demand is there for rooms for 
these committee meetings that sometimes the 
building proves inadequate. Since its com- 
pletion, too, most of the banquets held by 
small numbers of the students have been held 
in the Association building’s reading room. 


Perfecting Summer 


HE programs of the student summer con- 
ferences have been further improved 
since the announcements in the April Inter- 
collegian. The Northfield Conference, East 
Northfield, Massachusetts, June 28 to July 7, 
has added Rev. W. W. Moore, D. D., of 
Richmond, Virginia, to the list of platform 
speakers. It is expected thate Dr. S. M. 
Zwemer, who has returned from Germany in 
improved health, will lead a mission study 
class on ““Mohammedanism,” Rev. Enoch 
Bell, of Boston, will conduct a study class on 
“Japan,” while J. Campbell White, the sec- 
retary of the Laymen’s Missionary Movement, 
will lead a mission study course on ““The 
Home Base of the Foreign Missionary Cam- 
paign.”” The singing will be led by A. H. 
Abbott, assisted by the Harvard University 
Glee Club Quartette. The leading colleges 
of the East are working for larger and stronger 
delegations than ever before. 

The Niagara Conference, at Niagara-on- 
the-Lake, Ontario, June 14 to 23, is creating 
a profound interest both in the Canadian col- 
leges and in those of the United States tribu- 
tary to this conference. A quartette from the 
University of Michigan will direct the music. 
The mission study will be led by Rev. A. W. 
Halsey, on ‘Africa’; Rev. A. E. Armstrong, 
on “India,” and Rev. Everett P. Smith, on 
“China.”” Rev. H. Roswell Bates, of New 
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By providing offices for all the college publica- 
tions the building has become also the new 
center of the campus. 

*“*As a social center, though, the Associa- 
tion building has proved its greatest value. 
Especially during the long winter days, when 
the foul weather has forbidden any form of 
out-door sport, has its game room been full to 
overflowing. Here every afternoon and night 
many students find recreation in playing chess, 
checkers, cueroquet, and other games on 
tables furnished by the Association. 

“The reading room, too, has attracted 
many, but its equipment has been insufficient, 
and hence it has not been able to reach the full 
extent of its usefulness. It is through the secial 
life of its game room that the Association 
building has come to be indispensable to the 
university students.” 


Conference Plans 


York, will direct the discussions on the prob- 
lems of the city. 

A deep interest is being manifested in the 
Southern Conference at the Asheville Farm 
School, Swannanoa, North Carolina, June 14 
to 23. Many of the colleges are securing per- 
manent conference funds, from which money 
may be loaned delegates so as to enable them 
to attend the conference, these loans to be re- 
paid after graduation. A conference of stu- 
dent Association general secretaries will be 
held immediately following the conference. 

At Lake Geneva, June 14 to 23, 500 
men will gather for ten days of inspiration 
and training. The institute on Association 
work will be directed by F. H. Burt, Bruno 
Hobbs and Dr. George J. Fisher, of the In- 
ternational Committee, will also aid in present- 
ing the call of the secretaryship and physical 
directorship respectively. The institute on the 
ministry will be conducted by Rev. R. H. 
Edwards and the meeting of volunteers will 
be led by F. P. Turner. Dr. Francis A. 
Wilber, of Lawrence, Kansas, will coach a 
Bible class, and J. C. Prall will direct the 
athletics. 

The presence of Charles D. Hurrey and 
Fred B. Smith throughout the Pacific North- 
west Conference, at Gearhart, Oregon, June 
15 to 23, will assure this meeting of success. 
H. F. Henderson, state college secretary of 





















































LIFE-WORK MEETING AT LAKE GENEVA 


California, will spend a month visiting the col- 
leges of this region prior to the conference, and 
will assist 1. B. Rhodes in perfecting the ar- 
rangements. 

The success of the conferences will depend, 
however, quite as much on the personnel and 
preparation of the delegations as on the pro- 
grams. Colleges in all parts of the field are 
actively at work to secure the attendance of a 
large number of strong men. The Canadian 
colleges will undoubtedly have at least twice 
as many delegates as last year. This is cer- 
tainly true of the colleges in the Maritime 
Provinces, which are so remote from North- 
field. Many colleges are placing emphasis 


on securing the attendance of men of leader- 
ship who have not been identified closely with 
the work of the Association. In one state 
university where the fraternity Bible class 
movement is being organized, ten of the Greek 
letter fraternities have made plans each to 
send a delegate to Niagara. A special effort 
is being made by other colleges to send one or 
two influential instructors or professors. This 
will undoubtedly lead to greater continuity 
of the Association policies. The most fruitful 
means of securing delegates as of accomplish- 
ing all other lines of work is personal inter- 
views and the exertion of personal influence 


with key men. This should be done early. 


Current Comment 


By Edward C. 


Some men choose their life-work; others 
stumble into it; still others have it thrust upon 
them. There are eminent examples of suc- 
cessful men in all three classes. It is certainly 
no disgrace for a college man to be uncertain 
about his work in life. Before a man can 
choose a career he must know something about 
his own aptitudes. Doubtless it is quite as 
important to know whether the gun is loaded 
as it is to take accurate aim. The knowledge 
of one’s limitations and powers is essential to 
an intelligent choice of a life-work, and this 
self-knowledge is not always the property of 
the undergraduate. A\s a matter of fact, how- 
ever, almost every college man deliberately 


Jenkins, Editor 


chooses a calling even though he may subse- 
quently stumble into his real life-work or have 
it thrust upon him. This dedication of one’s 
self to a specific career is one of the great acts 
of a man’s life, and its greatness and the influ- 
ence of the decision on character are not 
wholly dissipated by the necessity of a change 
of plan, later, in the face of unexpected and 
compelling circumstances. It is a common ex- 
perience to meet a man, more or less successful 
in his work, who speaks with affectionate re- 
membrance of his chosen career and who 
points out that his present task has been 
thrust upon him, while his heart is still attached 
to the form of service which he chose years 
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ago. He may enjoy his work, but he will tell 
you that, after all, in that chosen calling he 
would have been more contented. 

For the man who takes his Christian 
life seriously, the question of a life-work as- 
sumes a different aspect than it does for the 
man who settles the question apart from the 
Christian conception of service. It is quite 
true that the fence between the sacred and the 
secular callings has rotted away and the time 
has passed when undergraduates were divided 
into two classes, namely, those who were 
called to serve God and those who had to 
shift for themselves. Still, the man who is 
thinking in terms of his religious obligations, 
must choose whether he will give himself to 
those tasks where the opportunities for direct 
personal Christian influence are not involved in 
the nature of the case, or to those callings in 
which the primary emphasis is put upon such 
personal influence. In the former class are the 
great bulk of human occupations, in the latter 
class are the so-called Christian callings, such 
as the ministry, the Association secretaryship, 
the work of the missionary, and other forms of 
distinctively religious service. These latter 
callings are as insistent in their requirements of 
potential strength—will, insight, common 
sense, tact, brain power—as are those voca- 
tions that are not so distinctively religious. 
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These Christian callings demand the very 
best that any man has to give and, in addi- 
tion, they require a self-abnegation and con- 
secration to the claims of Christ, which are 
high and uncommon qualities. 

Looking at these so-called Christian call- 
ings in the large, several factors may be noted 
differentiating them from the other fields of 
endeavor. [he number of strong men enter- 
ing these callings is not nearly equal to the de- 
mand. ‘The pecuniary rewards are small in 
comparison to the standard of living de- 
manded. Those who enter them must be 
prepared to give sympathy to all sorts and con- 
ditions of men. ‘They offer surpassing oppor- 
tunities for dealing with the ethical, social, 
and spiritual problems of modern times. 

The claims of the ministry and its kindred 
callings do not find their basic appeal in any 
considerations of the opportunities for cultivat- 
ing the intellect or the social nature. Ap- 
peals for strong men that emphasize the super- 
ficial advantages of a calling, do not reach the 
mark. Men of this mold must be shown 
that in the Christian callings there is a great 
opportunity that will tax head and heart, that 
will demand the best a man has to give, that 
the reward is not in dollars but in the con- 
sciousness that a great service has been ren- 
dered to sin-burdened men. 


The Student World 


The Baptist Theological Seminary of 
Insein, Burmah, has a volunteer band con- 
sisting of eight students. 





The state student secretary of Colorado 
reports 283 students studying the Bible in 
that State. 

An effort is being made in the South this 
year to get at least one professor from every 
leading college to attend the conference at 


Asheville. 


The trustees of Hampton Institute, Vir- 
ginia, will erect a Young Men’s Christian 
Association building as a memorial to J. S. 
Purves, the late treasurer of the Institute. 





The Bible study enrolment of students in 
Tennessee the past year has reached 1,200. 
Much of the success of this activity has been 


due to the strong leadership of W. E. Willis, 


the state student secretary. 





Attention is called to the fact that all dele- 
gates to the Southern Student Conference, 
June 14-23, should buy their tickets not to 
Asheville but to Swannanoa, which is eight 
miles east of Asheville. 


At the Georgia State Industrial College 
for colored students, the Association has main- 
tained three Bible classes this year and reports 
an average attendance of thirty-two. There 
are less than 150 men to draw from. 





As a result of special emphasis on the As- 
sociation secretaryship as a life work, the stu- 
dent Associations of Nebraska have secured 
six decisions to become Association secretaries 
from men expecting to graduate in 1907 and 


1908. 
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The Association at the Colored State Nor- 
mal School, Tallahassee, Florida, has four mis- 
sion Sunday-schools directed and taught by 
volunteer members. The Association mem- 
bership of last year has been doubled. 





The Benedict College Association, Colum- 
bia, South Carolina, has been successful with 
a ten-minute prayer service each morning be- 
fore breakfast. The attendance has been 
good and the men testify to its helpfulness. 





The student Associations of Nebraska are 
endeavoring to raise $200 toward the support 
of W. W. Lockwood, of Shanghai, who rep- 
resents Nebraska in the foreign field. Of this 
amount $100 in cash has already been se- 
cured. 





The recent visits of W. D. Weatherford to 
student Associations in Oklahoma have been 
marked by professed conversions. At Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College, Stillwater, 
eight students professed Christ, and at the 
University of Oklahoma there were fifteen. 





With only about forty men in the institu- 
tion to draw from, the Association at Frank- 
lin Academy, Franklin, Nebraska, has twenty- 
eight members, twenty men in the Bible classes 
and twelve in mission study. Sufficient 
money has already been raised to send two 
delegates to Lake Geneva. 





The literary society and the athletic asso- 
ciation of Albert College, Belleville, Ontario, 
are now departments of the college Young 
Men’s Christian Association. Each organi- 
zation will send its president to the Niagara 
Conference. Sixty of the 150 men in the col- 
lege are in Bible study, and twenty-eight in 
mission study. 





A state student conference for Kentucky 
will be held in the buildings of Central Uni- 
versity, Danville, June 14-20. Arn effort is 
being put forth to secure large delegations 
from all the schools and colleges in the State. 
The conference is under the direction of the 
state student department committee, of which 
Dr. F. W. Hinitt, president of Central Uni- 


versity, is chairman. 


For the first time the Association at Brown 
University, Providence, has undertaken settle- 
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ment work. All the volunteer workers for 
boys in the two largest settlement houses in the 
city have been supplied by the university As- 
sociation throughout the year. Several pro- 
fessors are leading Association group Bible 
classes in their homes. 





Wanted: A consecrated, Christian man of 
education to teach English in Mexico. This 
appeal is addressed especially to any student 
volunteer whose health may have prevented 
his going abroad. This will afford an op- 
portunity for service in a needy field. For 
further information address, Horace T. Wag- 
ner, Hermosillo, Sonora, Mexico. 





As a result of a series of three meetings at 
Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa, addressed 
by Fred B. Smith, April 5-7, the Associa- 
tion has secured the names of 111 men, who 
took a clear and definite stand for the Chris- 
tian life. Among this number are leaders in 
athletics, social life, and scholarship. Ejighty- 
three were already members of Association 
Bible classes. 





The Association at Stevens Institute of 
Technology, Hoboken, N. J., which was or- 
ganized a year ago, has secured a small room 
in one of the college buildings for its exclusive 
use. Part of the furniture is being made by 
members of the Association in the carpenter 
shop of the Institute, and sufficient money has 
been raised, with the aid of the faculty, to pur- 
chase the remainder. 





Davidson College, North Carolina, has 
raised nearly $1,000 toward the salary of a 
general secretary for the Association next 
year. This is the result of a brief personal 
canvass preceded by a mass meeting of stu- 
dents at which was outlined the work of a 
college Association. Davidson is a Presby- 
terian college in a small community and has 
only three hundred students. 


The Kansas State student volunteer con- 
ference was held at Baker University, Bald- 
win, Kansas, March 22-24, with fifty-five stu- 
dent volunteers present, representing ten col- 
leges. This was nearly double the attendance 
of last year. W. T. Davis represented the 
Student Volunteer Movement. A definite 
policy for carrying on the work more exten- 
sively throughout the State was adopted. 
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Much interest is being manifested in the 
training class for committeemen inaugurated 
by the Association of Nebraska Wesleyan 
University. At the weekly meetings a sum- 
mary of the topics discussed at the student 
conference of the state convention and the 
presidents’ conference is taken up in detail, 
thus giving each man on the several commit- 
tees a broad view of all phases of the: work. 





The Lake Geneva Summer School for 
secretaries and physical directors will follow 
close upon the student conference. This 
offers an excellent opportunity for college men 
looking forward to the secretarial or physical 
work in city Associations to begin their pro- 
fessional training. Over thirty courses of in- 
struction will be offered, under a faculty of 
eighteen specialists in the Bible and in the 
technical phases of Association work. 





Queen’s College, Hongkong, one of the 
most important educational institutions for 
Chinese, enrolling more than 1,000 students, 
will soon have a well equipped Young Men’s 
Christian Association building. Fifteen thou- 
sand dollars tor this building has been sub- 
scribed in Great Britain and America, while 
the lot is being provided in Hongkong. ‘The 
government of the Colony has sold a splen- 
didly located lot for the building at a very 
favorable price. 


During a visit by W. D. Weatherford to 
A. and M. College of Mississippi, where there 
are 900 students, the sum of $724 was sub- 
scribed by the students toward the support 
of a general secretary, while many of the pro- 
fessors promised to give one per cent. of their 
salary for this purpose. The Board of Trus- 
tees of the college also made a subscription 
of $350, assuring the financial backing of the 
secretaryship. Thirty-four men decided for 
the Christian life. 





The South Dakota colleges in which there 
are Associations have this year 1,000 stu- 
dents, of whom 450 are Association mem- 
bers. Of these, 220 are in Bible study, 
eighty-five in mission study, fourteen are volun- 
teers for foreign missions, and thirty-four ex- 
pect to enter the Christian ministry. The 
average weekly attendance at the religious 
meetings of the Associations of the State is 
223, or about one-quarter of the total num- 
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ber of men in the institutions, and ninety-six 
men are reported as having been led during 
the year into the Christian life. 





A series of evangelistic services were re- 
cently conducted by W. D. Weatherford in 
the Association rooms of the University of 
Arkansas. For a week before the meetings 
prayer meetings were held every evening, and 
when Mr. Weatherford came he found the 
cabinet and a live personal workers’ band 
ready for the campaign. As a result of three 
very powerful addresses to the young men and 
one to the young women, eighteen men and 
seven women decided for Christ. 





A number of student papers have devoted 
one issue this spring to the Student Young 
Men’s Christian Association, giving reports 
of the work accomplished, - plans for the 
summer conferences and other interesting mat- 
ters concerning the work of the Association. 
Among the papers which have adopted this 
plan are The Trinity Chronicle, Trinity Col- 
lege, Durham, N. C.; The Tar Heel, of 
the University of North Carolina; The 
Tiger, of Clemson College, South Caro- 
lina; The Rocky Mountain Collegian, of Col- 
orado Agricultural. College, and The Inde- 
pendent, of the University of Missouri. 





R. L. Ewing, who went out to India to be- 
come secretary of the Madras Young Men’s 
Christian Association eighteen months ago, 
after having served as general secretary of the 
Oberlin College Association, reports a re- 
markable work in the promotion of Bible 
classes among young men. Forty classes on 
the group plan have been organized and are 
now in operation at twenty-one different points 
in Madras under the auspices of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. Many of these 
classes are made up of college men, and show 
the influence of the American student Bible 
study movement on the work in mission lands. 





The University of Manitoba Association 
was formed two years ago by the affiliation of 
the Associations of Manitoba, Wesley, and 
the medical colleges of Winnipeg. Since that 
time Brandon College and the Agricultural 
College of Manitoba have been added. The 
general secretary, W. D. Bayley, has ad- 
dressed the annual gatherings of the Presby- 
terian Synod, the Methodist Conference, and 
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the Baptist Convention, and these bodies 
recommended that their pulpits be open 
to a representative of the Association to pre- 
sent its claims. As a result of this fifteen 
towns have been visited during the year. 





W. M. Danner, who for many years was 
a Young Men’s Christian Association secre- 
tary at Louisville, Kentucky, and Denver, Col- 
orado, and who has recently organized and 
directed the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion health farm near Denver, has become as- 
sistant to Chancellor Buchtel, of the University 
of Denver. He will give part of his time to 
the business side of the university, and will 
also serve as general secretary of the Young 
Men’s Christian Associations of the uni- 
versity at University Park and of the profes- 
sional schools in the city of Denver. He hopes 
to give attention to securing further equipment 
for the university, as well as a building, or 
buildings, for the college Associations. 





An interesting movement to promote mis- 
sionary interest among nurses, especially in the 
hospitals, has been formed in the cities of 
Great Britain. It is called ““The Nurses’ 
Missionary League.”’ ‘he purpose of this is 
to put the need of medical missions before all 
nurses and to act as a link between the mis- 
sionary societies and the hospitals, to secure 
offers for missionary service and to prepare 
those volunteering for their future work. 
Since its commencement 500 nurses have 
joined the movement, of whom 150 are vol- 
unteers, and over twenty have sailed for the 
foreign field. This movement has also been 
useful in providing opportunities for culti- 
vating the spiritual life of nurses whose duties 
prevent them in a large measure from attend- 
ing regular church service. 





At Granbery College, Juiz de Fora, Bra- 
zil, in connection with a visit by M. A. Clark, 
the national Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion secretary of Brazil, sixteen students de- 
cided to enter the Christian life. H. O. Hill 
is spending the year at this point to study 
Portuguese before taking charge of an Asso- 
ciation in a Brazilian city. His first work in 
Portuguese has been a series of talks each 
Sunday to the students at Granbery College. 
The first two topics were, ‘“What it means 
to be a Christian” and “Some helps in the 
Christian life.” The college observed the 
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Day of Prayer for Students by an address to 
the whole student body on the progress of As- 
sociation work among students of the world, 
and special prayer for the Federation Con- 
ference at Tokyo and for students in Brazil. 
The report of the annual meeting of the As- 
sociation at the University of Virginia is given 
in the April 6 issue of the University weekly, 
Madison Hall Notes. This shows the 
present Association membership to be 422, an 
increase of thirty-six over the previous ses- 
sion. ‘There has been an average attendance 
of forty-one at the Wednesday night meet- 
ings. In twenty-eight Bible classes 216 men 
were enrolled. Of this number 128 have 
continued more than two months. Five mis- 
sionary addresses have been given during the 
year, thirteen men are listed in two mission- 
ary classes, and the volunteer band numbers 
eleven. Active neighborhood work is car- 
ried on. ‘Twenty-three students are now 
teaching in twelve Sunday-schools and mis- 
sions in the neighborhood. ‘Thirty-eight talks 
have been given by students to the Young 
People’s Society of Charlottesville. “Two men 
are doing religious work regularly at the Uni- 
versity Hospital and five at the city jail. 


Monthly Missionary Meeting 
Higher Education on the Foreign Field 


HERE is no call to discuss the question 
of the need of higher educational work 
in connection with general evangelization. 
The necessity of raising up well-trained native 
Christian leaders for every department of life 
has become apparent to the missionaries on 
the field and to the officers of all the principal 
mission boards. If we would have such 
leaders, without which an aggressive native 
church cannot exist and an independent Chris- 
tian community cannot be organized, we must 
provide for their training. 

Missions have, for the most part, introduced 
modern education into Oriental countries, and 
the movement has met with wonderful hos- 
pitality. Schools which were begun fifty years 
ago as an experiment are today colleges of 
high grade, supported by widely scattered pre- 
paratory schools. ‘These institutions of higher 
learning command the respect of the people of 
the countries where they are located, and are 
crowded with students, who, in most cases, 
pay liberally for the advantages received. 
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Let the leader take up the work of one or 
two of the most famous missionary colleges, 
such as Robert College, at Constantinople; 
Forman Christian College, at Lahore, India; 
the Syrian Protestant College, at Beirut; the 
North China College, at Tung-cho, China, 
or the Doshisha, at Kyoto, Japan. The early 
history of these schools is very fascinating, and 
their attainments are an inspiration. Cata- 
logues can be obtained from the various 
boards. If the leader prefers, he might take up 
the higher educational work that some particu- 
lar denomination is carrying on, or he might 
explain the work contemplated by Yale, 
Princeton, and the University of Pennsylvania, 
and at the same time show the far-reaching in- 
fluence that such institutions will have upon 
the foreign field, in that they 

1. Provide the men and women who are 
to be the direct evangelizers of their own peo- 

le. 

m 2. Train those who shall be the educa- 
tors and teachers in those countries and the 
constructors and directors of educational sys- 
tems. 

3. Train those who shall later become 
Christian lawyers and physicians. 

4. Train men who shall occupy import- 
ant places under the local government, and 
so exert an influence in national affairs. 

5. Train men who become creators of a 
national literature. 

6. Train men who shall build up business 
enterprises in various lines. 

7. Furnish the entire Christian community 
with intelligent leaders in every walk of life, 
insuring wise management and safe organi- 
zation. 

8. Insure self-supporting, _ self-directing 
and self-propagating native Christian institu- 
tions of all kinds and in all countries where 
work is being done. 


Recent Books 


Baccalaureate Addresses and Other Talks on 
Kindred Themes. By Arthur Twining 
Hadley, President of Yale University. 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
$1.00 net. 

These addresses are from one who clearly 
understands the student point of view and 
who, while thoroughly sympathetic, is by no 
means blind to the defects and dangers of the 
college atmosphere. They are marked by 
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solid and substantial worth, by a fine sense of 
the needs of college men, and by the desire of 
the head of a great university family to see 
every member of that family take his rightful 
place in the service of mankind. Marred by 
no striving for oratorical effect, the purpose is 
plainly and simply to bring to the attention of 
college men those principles upon which true 
success is founded. The broad Christian idea 
of service due the world, no matter what one’s 
life work be, the incitement to high ideals, the 
emphasis of unselfish living, make the volume 
well worth the attention of any man who 
wishes to have his life become sturdy and vig- 
orous, and, in the true sense, self-sacrificing. 
Among the best of the addresses are: ““The 
Standard of Honor,” ““The Choice of a 
Faith,” “‘Fixity of Purpose,” and ““The Chris- 


tian Ideal.” 


The Lady of the Decoration. 


By Frances 
Little. New York: The Century Com- 
pany. $1.00. 


This attractive volume belongs in the class 
of highly interesting books on missions. The 
letters are written by a Kentucky girl “‘who 
never missed the Derby since I was old 
enough to know a bay from a sorrel.’” She 
went to Japan to teach in a mission school. 
She writes about her impressions of the coun- 
try and people, of the missionaries and their 
work, of visits to Vladivostock and Shanghai. 
She learns to appreciate the work of the mis- 
sionaries and comes to the point of frank ad- 
miration of them. The style of the book is 
exceedingly bright and chatty. These letters 
were really written and are edited with a few 
changes. We recommend it cordially. 


Report of the International Convention of 
Young Men’s Christian Associations in 
Theological Institutions of the United 
States and Canada, 1906. New York: 
The International Committee of Young 
Men’s Christian Associations. Paper 
covers. 50 cents. 

The convention held in Dayton was the 
third triennial gathering of the representatives 
of the theological student Associations. The 
attractive report just issued contains, in full, 
the addresses delivered at the conference. The 
subjects treated are not of mere technical in- 
terest to the theological students, but are of 
such a character as will appeal to every 
thoughtful student of Christian life and work. 
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SHELF-WORN BOOKS AT REDUCED PRICES 


In this list will be found many valuable Missionary 
Works. Most of the books are shelf-worn; 
some of them have been used only as samples. 


The reduced prices named include carriage 





Adams.—The Weaver Boy Who Became a 
Missionary. Cloth; 388 pp.; publishers’ 
price, $1.75; reduced to go cents (including 
postage ). 

Brockman.—Effective Missionary Methods. 
Cloth; 78 pp.; publishers’ price, 25 cents; 
reduced to 10 cents (including postage). 

Brockman.— Missionary Spoke of the Epworth 
Wheel. Cloth; 71 pp.; publishers’ price, 25 
cents; reduced to 15 cents (including post- 
age ). 

Bacon.—Japanese Girls and Women. Cloth, 
327 pp.; publishers’ price, $1.25; reduced to 
75 cents (including postage). 

Buckland.—-John Horden. Cloth; 141 pp.; 
publishers’ price, 45 cents; reduced to 15 
cents (including postage). 

Buckland.—The Heroic in Missions. Cloth; 
112 pp.; publishers’ price, 50 cents; reduced 
to 25 cents (including postage). 

Bryson.—John Kenneth Mackenzie. Cloth; 404 
pp.; publishers’ price, $1.50; reduced to 75 
cents (including postage). 

Broomhall.—Martyred Missionaries of the 
China Inland Mission. Cloth; 323 pp.; 
publishers’ price, $1.50; reduced to 75 cents 
(including postage). 

Brown.—New Forces in Old China. Cloth; 
370 pp.; publishers’ price, $1.50; reduced to 
$1.00 (including postage). 

Battersby.— Pilkington of Uganda. Cloth; 316 
pp.: publishers’ price, $1.50; reduced to 75 
cents (including postage). 

Bird.—Bible Work in Bible Lands. Cloth; 432 
pp.; publishers’ price, 70 cents; reduced to 
35 cents (including postage). 

Barnes.—Behind the Pardah. Cloth; 260 pp.; 
publishers’ price, 65 cents; reduced to 35 
cents (including postage). 

Broomhall.—Evangelization of the World. 
Cloth ; 242 pp.; publishers’ price, $1.05; re- 
duced to 60 cents (including postage). 

Butler.— Mexico in Transition. Cloth; 321 
pp.; publishers’ price, $2.00; reduced to 
$1.00 (including postage). 

Basinajian.—Social and Religious Life in the 
Orient. Cloth; 246 pp.; publishers’ price, 
$1.00; reduced to 50 cents (including post- 
age). 

Chamberlain.—In the Tiger Jungle. Cloth; 
218 pp.; publishers’ price, $1.00; reduced to 
50 cents (including postage). 


Carmichael.—Things as They Are. Cloth; 304 
pp.; publishers’ price, $1.00; reduced to 65 
cents (including postage). 

Cumming.—At Home in Fiji. Cloth; 365 pp.; 
publishers’ price, $1.25; reduced to 50 cents 
(including postage). 

Creegan.—Great Missionaries of the Church. 
Cloth; 404 pp.; publishers’ price, $1.35; re- 
duced to 70 cents (including postage). 

Creegan.—-Pioneer Missionaries of the Church. 
Cloth; 313 pp.; publishers’ price, $1.25; re- 
duced to 75 cents (including postage). 

Coan.—Life in Hawaii. Cloth; 340 pp.; pub- 
lishers’ price, $1.25; reduced to 60 cents 
(including postage ). 

Campbell.— Maritime Discovery and Christian 
Missions. Cloth; 578 pp.; publishers’ price, 
$1.75; reduced to 90 cents (including post- 
age). 

Christlieb.—Protestant Foreign Missions. 
Cloth ; 264 pp.; publishers’ price, $1.00; re- 
duced to 50 cents (including postage). 

Cort.—Siam or the Heart of Farther India. 
Cloth; 384 pp.; publishers’ price, $1.00; re- 
duced to 60 cents (including postage). 

Christie—Ten Years in Manchuria. Cloth; 
100 pp.; publishers’ price, 50 cents; re- 
duced to 15 cents (including postage). 

Davids.—Buddhism. Cloth; 250 pp.; pub- 
lishers’ price, 90 cents; reduced to 50 cents 
(including postage). 

Douglass.—Confucianism and Taoism. Cloth; 
287 pp.; publishers’ price, $1.00; reduced to 
50 cents (including postage). 

Dwight.—Constantinople and Its Problems. 
Cloth; 289 pp.; publishers’ price, $1.25; re- 
duced to 70 cents (including postage). 

Duncan.—Dr. Grenfell’s Parish. Cloth; 155 
pp.; publishers’ price, $1.00; reduced to 50 
cents (including postage). 

Dennis.—-Foreign Missions After a Century. 
Cloth; 357 pp.; publishers’ price, $1.00; re- 
duced to 65 cents (including postage). 

Dennis.—Christian Missions and Social Pro- 
gress. Cloth; 3 vols.; 1,629 pp.; publishers’ 
price, $7.50; reduced to $5.00 (including 
postage ). 

Deane.— Robert Moffatt. Cloth; 160 pp.; pub- 
lishers’ price, $1.25; reduced to 65 cents 

(including postage). 

Diffendorfer.—Child Life in Mission Lands. 
Cloth; 180 pp.; publishers’ price, 50 cents; 
reduced to 25 cents (including postage). 








Dixon.—Land of the Morning. Cloth; 689 pp.; 
publishers’ price, $1.50; reduced to 75 cents 
(including postage ). 

Dowkontt.— lell Them. 
lishers’ price, 30 cents 
(including postage ). 

Ellinwood.— Oriental Religions and Christian- 
ity. Cloth; 384 pp.; publishers’ price, $2.00; 
reduced to $1.00 (including postage ). 

Fielde.—A Corner of Cathay. Cloth; 286 pp.; 
publishers’ price, $3.00; reduced to $1.50 
(including postage). 

Feudge.—India. Cloth; 640 pp.; publishers’ 
price, $1.50; reduced to 75 cents (including 
postage ). 

Grant.—Christendom A.D., MDCCCCI. 
2 vols.; 


Cloth; 249 pp.; pub- 


; reduced to 20 cents 


Cloth; 
1,100 pp.; publishers’ price, $5.00; 
reduced to $3.00 (including postage). 
Gulick.—Evolution of the Japanese. Cloth; 

453 pp.; publishers’ price, $2.00; reduced to 
$1.50 (including postage ). 
Gulick.—Growth of the 


Kingdom of God. 
Cloth; 320 pp.; 


publishers’ price, $1.50; 
reduced to 75 cents (including postage). 

Gale.—Korean Sketches. Cloth; 256 pp.; pub- 
lishers’ price, $1.00; reduced to 50 cents 
(including postage ). 

Gibson.— Mission Problems and Mission 
Methods in South China. Cloth; 332 pp.: 
publishers price, $1.50; reduced to 75 cents 
(including postage). 

Gracey.—China in Outline. Paper; 65 pp.; 
publishers’ price, 15 cents; reduced to 5 
cents (including postage). 

Graham.— Missionary Expansion Since the 
Reformation. Cloth; 240 pp.; publishers’ 
price, $1.25; reduced to 65 cents (including 
postage ). 

Griffis.—The Mikado’s Empire. 
pp.; publishers’ price, $3.75; 
$2.00 (including postage). 

Griffis.—Corea: Without and Within. 
310 pp.; publishers’ price, $1.25; 
50 cents (including postage). 

Grenfell.—Harvest of the Sea. Cloth; 162 pp.; 
publishers’ price, $1.00; reduced to 50 cents 
(including postage ). 

Hunter.—Brief History of the Indian Peoples. 
Cloth; 244 pp.; publishers’ price, 90 cents; 
reduced to 75 cents (including postage). 

Hardy. Life and Letters of Joseph Hardy 
Neesima. Cloth; 350 pp.: publishers’ price, 


$1.75; reduced to 45 cents (including post- 


Cloth; 659 
reduced to 


Cloth ; 
reduced to 


age). 

Hamlin.—My Life and Times. Cloth; 538 pp.; 
publishers’ price, $1.50; reduced to 75 cents 
(including postage). 

Hamlin.—Among the Turks. Cloth; 378 pp.; 
publishers’ price, $1.00; reduced to 50 cents 
(including postage). 

Hopkins.—-Within the Purdah. 
pp.; publishers’ price, $1.25; 
cents (including postage ). 

Henry.—The Cross and the Dragon. Cloth; 
483 pp.; publishers’ price, $1.50; reduced to 
75 cents (including postage). 

Jernigan.—China in Law and Commerce. 
Cloth; 396 pp.; publishers’ price, $2.00; re- 
duced to $1.00 (including postage). 


Cloth; 248 
reduced to 65 





Cloth; 
601 pp.; publishers’ price, $1.25; reduced 
to 50 cents (including postage). 


Judson.—Life of Adoniram Judson. 


Jackson.—Alaska. Cloth; 400 pp.; publishers’ 
price, $1.50; reduced to 75 cents (including 
postage ). ; ' 

Jessup.—Kamil. Cloth; 156 pp.; publishers 
price, $1.00; reduced to 50 cents (including 
postage ). 

Jewitt.—Luther Halsey Gulick. Cloth; 314 
pp.; publishers’ price, $1.50; reduced to 50 
cents (including postage ). 

Johnston.— Missionary Landscapes in the Dark 
Continent. Cloth; 264 pp.; publishers’ 
price, $1.25; reduced to 50 cents (including 
postage ). 

Johnston.—Missionary Points and Pictures. 
Cloth; 127 pp.; reduced price, 20 cents (in- 
cluding postage ). 

Kellogg.—A Handbook of Comparative Re- 
ligions. Cloth; 179 pp.; publishers’ price, 
75 cents; reduced to 20 cents (including 
postage ). 

Lewis.— | he Educational Conquest of the Far 
East. Cloth; 230 pp.; publishers’ price, 
$1.00; reduced to 70 cents (including post- 
age). 

Little.—The Far East. Cloth; 318 pp.; pub- 
lishers’ price, $1.50; reduced to 75 cents 
(including postage ). 

Lovett.—-James Gilmour of Mongolia. 
332 pp.; publishers’ price, $1.75; 
75 cents (including postage). 

Lawrence.—Modern Missions in the East. 
Cloth; 332 pp.; publishers’ price, $1.50; 
reduced to $1.00 (including postage). 

Liggins._-Great Value and Success of For¢ign 
Missions. Cloth; 228 pp.; publishers’ 
price, 90 cents; reduced to 45 cents (in- 
cluding postage). 

Legge.—Religions of China. 
publishers’ price, $1.25; 
(including postage). 

Leitch.—Seven Years in Ceylon. Board; 170 
pp.; publishers’ price, $1.25; reduced to 65 
cents (including postage). 

Miner.—China’s Book of Martyrs. Cloth; 512 
pp.; publishers’ price, $1.50; reduced to 
$1.00 (including postage). 

Mackenzie.—Christianity and the Progress of 
Man. Cloth; 250 pp.; publishers’ price, 
$1.25; reduced to 50 cents (including post- 
age). 

Mackay.—I‘'rom Far Formosa. Cloth; 339 
pp.; publishers’ price, $1.25; reduced to 90 
cents (including postage). 

Murray.—Key to the Missionary Problem. 
Cloth; 204 pp.; publishers’ price, 75 cents; 
reduced to 25 cents (including postage). 

Martin.—Cycle of Cathay. Cloth; 463 pp.; 
publishers’ price, $1.60; reduced to 8o cents 
(including postage). 

McFarlane.—Among the Cannibals of New 
Guinea. Cloth; 192 pp.; publishers’ price, 
75 cents; reduced to 25 cents (including 
postage ). 

Maxwell.—-The Bishop’s Conversion. Cloth; 
389 pp.; publishers’ price, $1.50; reduced 
to 90 cents (including postage). 


Cloth; 
reduced to 


Cloth; 308 pp.; 
reduced to 65 cents 
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Myers.—-Centenary of the Baptist Missionary 
Society. Cloth; 339 pp.; reduced price 75 
cents (including postage). 

Mears.—The Story of Madagascar. Cloth; 
313 pp.; publishers’ price, 90 cents; re- 
duced to 45 cents (including postage). 

Marsh.—The Tennesseean in Persia and Koor- 
distan. Cloth; 381 pp.; publishers’ price, 
$1.00; reduced to 75 cents (including post- 
age ). 

Nevins.—-China and the Chinese. Cloth; 452 
pp.; publishers’ price, 75 cents; reduced to 
40 cents (including postage). 

Nassau.—Fetichism in West Africa. Cloth; 
380 pp.; publishers’ price, $2.50; reduced 
to $1.00 (including postage). 

Paton.—Lomai of Lenakel. Cloth; 336 pp.; 
publishers’ price, $1.50; reduced to $1.00 
(including postage ). 

Page.—Samuel Crowther. Cloth; 160 pp.; 
publishers’ price, $1.50; reduced to 75 cents 
(including postage). 

Pierson.—Crisis of Missions. Paper; 370 pp.; 
publishers’ price, 35 cents; reduced to 20 
cents (including postage). 

Pierson.—Divine Enterprise of Missions. 
Cloth ; 333 pp.; publishers’ price, $1.25; re- 
duced to 50 cents (including postage). 

Pierson.—The New Acts of the Apostles. 
Cloth; 451 pp.; publishers’ price, $1.50; re- 
duced to $1.00 (including postage). 

Parkyns.—Parkyns’ Life in Abyssinia. Cloth; 
446 pp.; publishers’ price, $1.50; reduced to 
75 cents (including postage). 

Rugg.—Our Word and Work for Missions. 
Cloth; 254 pp.; publishers’ price, $1.25; re- 
duced to 50 cents (including postage). 

Rowe.—Talks About India. Cloth; 192 pp.; 
publishers’ price, 80 cents; reduced to 40 
cents (including postage). 

Smith.—Conversion of India. Cloth; 250 pp.; 
publishers’ price, $1.50; reduced to 75 
cents (including postage). 

Smith.—Short History of Christian Missions. 
Cloth; 253 pp.; reduced price, 25 cents 
(including postage). 

Smith.—Twelve Pioneer Missionaries. Cloth; 
296 pp.; publishers’ price, $3.50; reduced to 
$1.75 (including postage). 

Stewart.—Dawn in the Dark Continent. 
Cloth; 389 pp.; publishers’ price, $2.00; re- 
duced to $1.00 (including postage). 

Stobart.—Islam. Cloth; 238 pp.; publishers’ 
price, 75 cents; reduced to 40 cents (in- 
cluding postage). 

Sherring.—History of Protestant Missions in 
India. Cloth; 462 pp.; publishers’ price, 
$1.50; reduced to 75 cents (including post- 
age). 

Scott.— Missionary Life in India. Cloth; 343 
pp.; publishers’ price, $1.25; reduced to 50 
cents (including postage). 

Schofield.— Memorials of R. Harold Schofield. 
Cloth; 257 pp.; publishers’ price, $1.00; re- 
duced to 60 cents (including postage). 

Steel. New Hebrides and Christian Missions. 
Cloth; 485 pp.; publishers’ price, $1.50; re- 
duced to 75 cents (including postage). 


Speer.—Presbyterian Foreign Missions. Cloth; 
296 pp.; publishers’ price, 50 cents; re- 
duced to 35 cents (including postage). 

Thoburn.—Life of Isabella Thoburn. Cloth; 
373 pp.; publishers’ price, $1.25; reduced to 
65 cents (including postage). 

Thoburn.—India and Malaysia. Cloth; 562 
pp.; publishers’ price, $1.50; reduced to 75 
cents (including postage). 

Thoburn.—My Missionary Apprenticeship. 
Cloth; 425 pp.; publishers’ price, $1.25; re- 
duced to 50 cents (including postage). 

Taylor, Mrs. Howard.—One of China’s 
Scholars. Cloth; 280 pp.;_ publishers’ 
price, 75 cents; reduced to 40 cents (in- 
cluding postage). 

Taylor, J. H.—A Retrospect. Board; 140 pp.; 
reduced price, 25 cents (including post- 
age). 

Taylor, J. H.—China’s Millions. Board; 164 
pp.; publishers’ price, 40 cents; reduced to 
25 cents (including postage). 

Todd.—Christian Missions in the Nineteenth 
Century. Cloth; 171 pp.; reduced price, 
50 cents (including postage). 

Tucker.—Life and Episcopate of G. A. Selwyn. 
Cloth; 2 vols.; 792 pp.; publishers’ price, 
$5.00; reduced to $2.50 (including post- 
age). 

Thornton.—Parsi, Jaina and Sikh. Cloth; 
96 pp.; reduced price 12 cents (including 
postage). 

Thompson.—Protestant Missions. Cloth; 314 
pp.; publishers’ price, $1.55; reduced to 
80 cents (including postage). 

Tyler.—Prayer for Colleges. Cloth; 328 pp.; 
$3.00 (including postage). Out of print; 
only a few copies. 

Underwood.—Fifteen Years Among the Top- 
Knots. Cloth; 271 pp.; publishers’ price, 
$1.50; reduced to $1.00 (including post- 
age). 

Wilson.—Persian Life and Customs. Cloth; 
328 pp.; publishers’ price, $1.25; reduced 
to 65 cents (including postage). 

Wilson, S. G.—Persia: Western Mission. 
Cloth; 381 pp.; publishers’ price, $1.25; re- 
duced to 75 cents (including postage). 

Wilson, A.-—Irene Petrie. Cloth; 343 pp.; 
publishers’ price, $1.50; reduced to 75 cents 
(including postage). 

Wilson, J.—China: Travels in the Middle 
Kingdom. Cloth; 376 pp.; publishers’ 
price, $1.75; reduced to 90 cents (includ- 
ing postage). 

Wishard.—The Students’ Challenge to the 
Churches. Paper; 39 pp.;_ publishers’ 
price, 25 cents; reduced to 10 cents (in- 
cluding postage). 

Williams, J.—Missionary Enterprise. Cloth; 
416 pp.; publishers’ price, $1.00; reduced 
to 50 cents (including postage). 

Williams, M.—Hinduism. Cloth; 228 pp.; 
publishers’ price, 90 cents; reduced to 45 
cents (including postage). 

Williams, $.—The Middle Kingdom. Cloth; 
2 vols.; 1,578 pp.; publishers’ price, $9.00; 
reduced to $5.00 (including postage). 








Cloth; 81 


reduced to 


Wilder.—Among India’s Students. 
pp.; publishers’ price, 30 cents; 
15 cents (including postage). 

Wallace.—The Heart of Sz-Chuan. Paper; 
224 pp.; publishers’ price, 35 cents; re- 
duced to 20 cents (including postage). 

Warburton.—The Crescent and the Cross. 
Cloth; 373 pp.; publishers’ price, $2.29; 
reduced to 75 cents (including postage). 

Warneck.—History of Protestant Missions. 
Cloth; 220 pp.; publishers’ price, $2.00; re- 
duced to 75 cents (including postage). 

Willard.—Kin-da-Shon’s Wife. Cloth; 281 
pp.; publishers’ price, $1.35; reduced to 75 
cents (including postage). 

West.—Romance of Missions. Cloth; 710 pp.; 
publishers’ price, $1.50; reduced to 60 cents 
(including postage). 

Wheeler.—Self-Supporting Churches. Cloth; 
308 pp.; publishers’ price, $1.00; reduced to 
50 cents (including postage). 

Yonge.—John Coleridge Patterson. Cloth; 2 
vols.; 779 pp.; publishers’ price, $3.00; re- 
duced to $1.50 (including postage). 

Yonge.—Pioneers and Founders. Cloth; 316 
pp.; publishers’ price, $1.75; reduced to 
75 cents (including postage). 

Young.—Modern Missions. Cloth; 407 pp.; 
publishers’ price, $1.50; reduced to $1.00 
(including postage). 

Young.—Owikapun. Cloth; 240 pp.; pub- 
lishers’ price, $1.00; reduced to 50 cents 
(including postage). 

Zwemer.—Arabia: The Cradle of Islam. 
Cloth; 428 pp.; publishers’ price, $2.00; 
reduced to $1.50 (including postage). 

Zwemer.—Raymond Lull. Cloth; 172 
publishers’ price, 75 cents; 
cents (including postage). 

Foreign Missions and Home Calls. By the 
author of “Are Foreign Missions Doing Any 

Good?” Cloth; 102 pp.; publishers’ price, 25 

cents; reduced to 10 cents (including postage). 


GENERAL 


Hicks.—A Memorial of Horace William Rose. 
Cloth; 146 pp.; publishers’ price, 60 cents; 
reduced to 30 cents (including postage). 


PP. ; 
reduced to 40 


NOTE: 
listed. 





Malone.—Sons of Vengeance. 
publishers’ price, $1.50; 
cents (including postage). 

Murray.—Life and Works of Jesus, According 
to St. Mark. Cloth; 183 pp.; publishers’ 
price, 75 cents; reduced to 40 cents (in- 
cluding postage). 

Morse.—Young Women. History of the 
American Committee Y. W. C. A. Cloth; 
92 pp.; publishers’ price, 50 cents; reduced 
to 20 cents (including postage). 

Simpson.—The Fact of Christ. Cloth; 208 
pp.; publishers’ price, 75 cents; reduced to 
50 cents (including postage). 

Preparation for the Christian Ministry. 
Edited by the Executive Committee of the 
Theological College, Department of the Student 
Christian Movement of Great Britain. Cloth; 
250 pp.; publishers’ price, $1.25; reduced to 50 
cents (including postage). 

Satan: His Kingdom and Its Overthrow. 
Cloth; 54 pp.; publishers’ price, 10 cents; re- 
duced to 5 cents (including postage). 


Cloth ; 299 pp. ; 
reduced to 75 





REPORTS 
Student Missionary Enterprise: Addresses 
and Discussions of the Second International 


Convention of the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment for Foreign Missions, Detroit, 1894. In- 
dex; 373 pp.; cloth; publishers’ price, $1.00; 
reduced to 25 cents (including postage). 

Ecumenical Missionary Conference. Report 
of Conference held in New York, 1900. Cloth; 
2 vols.; 1,020 pp.; publishers’ price, $1.50; re- 
duced to 75 cents (including postage). 

Students and the Missionary Problem. 
Addresses. delivered at the International 
Student-Missionary Conference, London, 1900. 
Cloth; 584 pp.: publishers’ price, $2.00; re- 
duced to $1.35 (including postage). 


MAPS 
Map of India and Ceylon (Rand, McNally & 


Co.). Size, 20 x 28; mounted; publishers’ 
price, 50 cents; reduced to 15 cents (including 
postage). 


In many cases there is available only one copy (or set) of the books 
It is important, therefore, that orders be sent in promptly. 


Should the books desired be disposed of when order is received, money will be 


refunded. 


Remittances should accompany all orders. 


Remit by New York draft, express money order or post office money order to 


STUDENT VOLUNTEER MOVEMENT 


3 WEST 29th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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CHARACTER BUILDING BRIEFS 


@QHere are three notable addresses, written by three earnest and able men 


known to Chnistian students all over America. 


The Fight for Character 


By President Henry C. King 
of Oberlin 





How to Deal with Temptation 


By Robert E. Speer 
of New York 


A Call for Character 


By Professor Edward |. Bosworth 








These books are well bound in cloth. Sent postpaid 
for 75 cents, or any one of them for 25 cents 








THE EFFICIENT LIFE 


By Luther H. Gulick 
Director of Physical Training in the New York Public Schools 
“‘Couched in proper language and in a style interesting to the average busy man, Dr. Gulick has put into 


this volume the best things from his lifetime study of physical problems. To the man who makes use of his 
suggestions this book will prove as helpful in attaining an Efficient Lije as does a college education or a course 


in moral ethics.”’ GEorGE J. FisHer, M.D. 
CONTENTS 

Speed The Attack on Constipation 
Efficiency Fatigue 
Life That is Worth While Sleep 
States of Mind and States of Body Stimulants and Other Whips 
The Body Shows Character The Bath—For Body and Soul 
Exercise—its Use and Abuse Pain—the Danger Signal 
Meat, Drink, and the Table Vision 
The Business of Digestion Vitality—the Armor of Offence 
Waste Growth in Rest 


Price, $1.20, Postpaid 


Young Men's Christian Assoriation Press 
3 West 29th Street, New York City 




















MISSIONARY 


Important Pamphlet Publications 


The Watchword as a Spiritual Force. John 
R. Mott. 16 pages, 5 cents. 

Home Ties and the Foreign Mission Field. 
S. M. Zwemer. 8 pages; 3 cents; 15 
cents per dozen. 

The Non-Christian Religions Inadequate to 
Meet the Needs of Men. Robert E. 
Speer. 32 pages; 5 cents. 

The College Woman's Opportunity. Mrs. 
Lawrence Thurston. 10 cents. 


Mission Study Text Books 


A prospectus of mission study containing full 
description of the courses suggested for 


1907-08 by the Student Volunteer Move- 


ment will be sent free on application, 


Home Missions 


The Call of the Home Land. A. L. Phil- 


lips. Paper 35 cents. 
Aliens or Americans? Howard B. Grose. 


Paper 35 cents; cloth 50 cents. 


Missionary Biography 


Effective Workers in Needy Fields. Vari- 
ous Authors. Paper 35 cents; cloth 50 


cents. 
Knights of the Labarum. H. P. Beach. 


Paper 25 cents. 
Students and the Mode 





LITERATURE 


Field Studies 
Africa: Daybreak in the Dark Continent. 


W. S. Naylor. Paper 35 cents; cloth 
50 cents. 
Protestant Missions in South America. 


Various Authors. Paper 35 cents: cloth 
50 cents. 

New Era in the Philippines. A. J. Brown. 
Paper 35 cents. 

India and- Christian Opportunity. H. P. 
Beach. Paper 35 cents; cloth 50 cents. 

The Christian Conquest of India. James M. 
Thoburn. Paper 35 cents; cloth 50 cents. 

China: Dawn on the Hills of T’ang. H. 
P. Beach. Paper 35 cents; cloth 50 

' cents. 

Japan and Its Regeneration. Otis Cary. 
Paper 35 cents; cloth 50 cents. 

Sunrise in the Sunrise Kingdom. J. H. De 
Forest. Paper 35 cents; cloth 50 cents. 


Miscellaneous 


The Healing of the Nations. J. Rutter Wil- 
liamson. Paper 25 cents; cloth 40 cents. 

New Testament Studies in Missions. H. P. 
.Beach. Paper 15 cents. 

Social Evils of the Non-Christian World. 
James S. Dennis. Paper 35 cents. 

Religions of Mission Fields as Viewed by 
Protestant Missionaries. Various Authors. 
Paper 35 cents; cloth 50 cents. 

Evangelization of the World in This Gene- 
ration. J. R. Mott. Paper 35 cents; 
cloth $1.00. 


Missionary Crusade, being the stenographic report of the addresses 


and proceedings of the Fifth International Convention of the Student Volunteer Movement 


held in Nashville, 1906. Cloth, $1.50 


When ordering any of above publications meke remittance payable to Student Volunteer Movement. 
Books sent on receipt of payment by mail or express prepaid. 


STUDENT VOLUNTEER MOVEMENT 


3 West Twenty-ninth St. 


New York 





